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The Thirty-Second Meeting of the Con- 
vention of American Instructors 


of the Deaf 


Futon, Missourt, JUNE 23-27, 1941 


ene CITIZENS of Fulton, together with the members of the 

staff of the Missouri School for the Deaf, are hard at work 
on plans for the Thirty-Second Meeting of the Convention of 
American Instructors of the Deaf. This meeting is to be held 
from Monday, June 23, to Friday, June 27, inclusive, 1941, 
at Fulton, Missouri. In spite of the fact that Fulton is a 
small town, arrangements are being made to house comfort- 
ably all who attend the convention. In addition to the hotels 
and comfortable tourist camps, the homes of the people of 
Fulton are being made available to the visitors. The school, 
itself, can provide for from two hundred to two hundred and 
fifty individuals. With William Woods College helping, there 
is provision in this school for two hundred more. Rates will 
be moderate and everything is being done for the comfort 
of those who attend the convention. Certain homes in Fulton 
are turning over the entire second floor for the convention 
visitors. This means that teachers who wish to form groups 
of four, five, or six can be accommodated in a single home. 
Meals will be served at the school beginning with dinner 
Monday evening and ending with luncheon Friday noon. 
The cost of all meals during this period, including the ban- 
quet Thursday night, will be seven dollars. Single meals 
will be served; however, the cost necessarily will be some- 
what more than if a meal ticket is purchased. Reservations 
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may be made by writing to Miss Dorothy Johnson, Missouri 
School for the Deaf. Miss Johnson will be glad to make res- 
ervations and to send any detailed information which may be 
desired. 

The Convention will open with registration at 1:30 Mon- 
day afternoon, June 23. At eight that evening, a program 
will be held in Westminster College Gymnasium, at which 
time the Governor of Missouri will welcome the Convention, 
and after a short program, the evening will be devoted to 


cards and dancing. 


A most interesting and instructive program is being ar- 
ranged. Most careful consideration has been given to the 
wishes of the classroom teachers in providing constructive 
demonstrations and sectional meetings. 

Callaway County is located in the heart of Missouri’s 


Rooms 


Rates Per Day 


Single Single Double Double 
without with without with 
bath bath bath bath 
Seminole Hotel............. $1.50 $2.00 |$2.50 $3 .00 
Palace Hotel.............0006 1.25 1.75 2.00 2.50 
Brown Hotel............... 1.25 2.00 
Private Homes.............. 1.25-1.75 | 2.50 | 2.00-2.50 | {3-00 
William Woods College.......| 1.25-1.75 | 2.50 | 2.00-2.50 | {3-00 
School for the Deaf.......... 1.25-1.75 | 2.50 | 2.00-2.50 | {3:00 
Lay’s Tourist Camp (Modern)/$1 .25-$1 .50 per person per day 
Seven Miles from Fulton) 
Fulton Tourist Camp........ $1.00 per person per day 
(In ‘Fulton) 
Dormitory Accommodations at 
School for the Deaf........ $ .75 per person per day 
MEALS 
Breakfast | Luncheon| Dinner | Banquet 
School for the Deaf.......... $.40 $.65 $.80 $1.00 
Meal Ticket at School for the Deaf Includes Banquet and Eleven 


Meals Served at Restaurants in Town at Reasonable Rates 
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“Little Dixie.” The hospitality of this section is well known. 
During the time of the convention excellent meals will be 
served. Callaway’s country hams and Callaway’s fried 
chicken are well known throughout the country. On Thurs- 
day evening, the banquet will consist of these two delicacies 
plus barbecued lamb together with all the trimmings. Fulton 
is centrally located and may be reached by car over excellent 
highways from all directions. It is hoped that all teachers 
will attend this convention. It is suggested that reservations 
be made as soon as possible, and we urge all teachers to be 
present. It is the presence of the teachers, together with a 
good program, which makes a successful convention. 


TENTATIVE PROGRAM 
Monday, June 23, 1941 


1:30 p.m. Registration opens. Main Office, Administration 
Building. 
6:00-7:30 p.m. Dinner. 
8:00 p.m. Opening Session, Westminter College Gymnasium, 
Music 


Invocation 

Address of Welcome: Governor of Missouri. 
Member of the Board. 
Mayor of Fulton. 


Responses: East, West, North and South. 

Address “The State’s Responsibility for a Program of 
Social Welfare,” Rev. Wilbur D. Ruggles, Webster 
Groves, Missouri. 

Announcements. 

Reception, Dancing, Cards. 


Tuesday, June 24, 1941 


7:00-8:30 a.m. Breakfast. 
9:00-9:50 a.m. Demonstrations. 
Interesting and timely demonstrations illustrating many 
different phases of educational procedures will be given 
by professional leaders. Some of these include Preschool 


iz 
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and Kindergarten, Speech Development, Auricular 
Training, Vocational Training Equipment, etc., followed 
by well planned and interesting sectional meetings. 
10:00-10:50 a.m. Sectional Meetings. 
Supervision 
Preschool and Kindergarten 
Speech Development 
Auricular Training 
Curriculum Content 
Vocational Training 
Health and Physical Education 
Character Training 
Section for Deaf Teachers 
11:00 a.m.-12:00 m. General Session, Auditorium, Missouri 
School for the Deaf. 
Greetings, Conference of Executives of American Schools 
for the Deaf. 
American Association to Promote the Teaching 
of Speech to the Deaf. 
National Forum on Deafness and Speech 
Pathology. 
President’s Address, “Schools for the Deaf—Today and 
Tomorrow,” Elwood A. Stevenson. 
12:00-1:30 p.m. Luncheon. 
2:00-4:30 p.m. General Session, Auditorium, Missouri School 
for the Deaf. 
Papers and Discussions: 
Supervision 
Preschool and Kindergarten 
Speech Development 
Auricular Training 
3:00-5:00 p.m. Tea for Superintendents’ and Principals’ 
Wives, Fulton Country Club. 
4:15 p.m. Meeting, Conference of Executives of American 
Schools for the Deaf. 
6:00 p.m. Gallaudet College Alumni Dinner. 
8:00 p.m. General Session. 
Address, “The Place of Language in Mental Develop- 


| 
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ment,” Dr. Theophil W. H. Irion, dean, School of Edu- 
cation, University of Missouri. 

9:00 p.m. Demonstration, “A Leisure Time Activity,” Dr. 
A. L. Brown, superintendent, Colorado School for Deaf 
and Blind. 


Wednesday, June 25, 1941 


7:00-8:30 a.m. Breakfast. 
9:00-9:50 a.m. Demonstrations. 
10:00-10:50 a.m. Sectional Meetings. 
11:00 a.m. General Session. 
Address, “Mental Hygiene from the Teacher’s Viewpoint.” 
12:00-1:30 p.m. Luncheon. 
1:30 p.m. Convention Photograph, Steps, Administration 
Building. 
2:00-3:15 p.m. General Session. 

Lecture, “Testing the Young Deaf Child,” Dr. M. §S. 
Hiskey, department of educational psychology, and 
measurements, the University of Nebraska. 

3:15-4:30 p.m. Open Meeting. 
6:00 p.m. L.P.F. Dinner. 
8:00 p.m. General Session. 

Vocational Address, Dr. Ralph H. Woods, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Frankfort, Kentucky. 


Thursday, June 26, 1941 


7:00-8:30 a.m. Breakfast. 

9:00-9:50 a.m. Demonstrations. 

10:00-10:50 a.m. Sectional Meetings. 

11:00 a.m. Business Session. 

12:00-1:30 p.m. Luncheon. 

2:00-4:30 p.m. General Session, Auditorium, Missouri School 
for the Deaf. 

Papers and Discussions: 
Curriculum Content 
Vocational Training 
Health and Physical Training 
Social and Character Training 
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4:30 p.m. Meeting of the American Association to Promote 
the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. 
6:00 p.m. Old Fashioned Callaway County Barbecue and 
Entertainment. 
Address. 
‘Friday, June 27, 1941 
7:00-8:30 a.m. Breakfast. 
9:00-9:50 a.m. Demonstrations. 
10:00-10:50 a.m. Sectional Meetings. 
11:00 a.m. General Session, Address. 
Adjournment. 
CLARENCE J. SETTLES, PH.D. 
First Vice President, and Chairman of the 
Program Committee 
St. Augustine, Florida. 
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Labor Laws and Deaf Employment 


By Bren M. Scuoweg, B.A. 
Firestone Tire and Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 


seen was a time not so many years ago when it was the 

custom for a foreman who needed more help to stroll out 
to the plant gates and pick out the likeliest looking prospect 
from among the crowd usually found milling around out 
there. The only obligation assumed was to pay whatever 
wage the new man seemed to be worth. If, after a trial, it 
appeared that the selection was a mistake, he could be dis- 
charged at any time and no questions asked. 

Today, for several different reasons, employment is no 
longer such a casual, hit-or-miss relation. One of them is that 
the new “social consciousness,” given the force of law by 
recent Federal (and some state) legislation, makes the 
hiring of a worker just about as serious a piece of business 
as choosing a wife. 

First of all, when a man is hired the employer is not free 
to pay what he thinks the new man is worth. There are 
minimum wage laws governing the least that can be paid. 
Next, the employer by the act of hiring obligates himself 
for certain payroll taxes with respect to the man hired: 
Workmen’s compensation, unemployment compensation, old 
age pensions. In many cases the employer goes even farther 
than the law requires and voluntarily assumes an obligation 
for contributions to group life and health insurance, addi- 
tional pension allowances, and sometimes even a stake in 
some kind of “profit sharing” or thrift plan. 

Nor is this all that the new employee falls heir to when 
his name goes on the payroll. Within the past few years 
there has developed a rather hazy but unmistakable concept 
of certain vested rights which the worker has in his job. 
The courts still affirm that an employee may be separated 
from his job, that is, discharged, for any good reason or 
for no reason at all. Actually, however, Government has as- 
sumed limited supervisory authority at this point and the 
law now specifies certain reasons for which an employee may 
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NOT be discharged. Administration of this law has devel- 
oped along lines which naturally tend to put employers on 
guard against slightest suspicion of wrongdoing when the 
time comes for a dismissal. Every fact relating to the dis- 
missal must be carefully verified, and a little soul-searching 
also is a wise precaution. There may be hidden at the bottom 
of a variety of motives some taint of the one which is pro- 
hibited by law and, like the rotten apple, one taint is 
enough to spoil the barrel in the eyes of administrative agen- 
cies. A dismissal so tainted may bring heavy penalties. 

The result, although one can find no specific warrant for 
it in law, is recognition of certain vested rights of the worker 
which have a dollar and cents value and are equivalent, in 
some respects, to the money interest of a stockholder in the 
business. 

This last assertion may be questioned, but it is not worth 
while to argue the point. It is simply necessary to under- 
stand that there are obscure considerations which influence 
the judgment of employers and which have their inception in 
the operation of recent labor laws. It may be that employers 
are over-sensitive as they chafe under the irritations of 
unaccustomed restrictions. It may be that later on, as they 
settle into the harness, they will find no real reason for 
special concern. But for the present we should concede that 
the average employer is acutely conscious of new burdens 
and obligations. 

Suppose that he did hire a deaf workman and then found 
that the deaf man did not quite measure up to the require- 
ments of the job. Could he dismiss the deaf employee without 
risking trouble with the labor board? Perhaps all fears on this 
account are groundless. Nevertheless, it is not at all unlikely 
that such a question should occur to him; and merely to 
ask such a question is to come very close to a decisive un- 
favorable answer to still another question, namely: “Is it 
advisable for me to give deaf workers a tryout in my plant?” 

Befogged by such doubt the employer is not disposed to 
take a chance of any kind. 

The philosophic implications are peculiar. We have here 
a group of so-called “social security” laws which serve merely 
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to add one more bar to the insecurity hurdle which a severely 
handicapped group must take.’ But we are not here con- 
cerned with the legal or the social validity of any laws. We 
are inquiring merely into their practical effects on a small 
sector of the populace; so small that it counts little in the 
evaluation of the total worth of these laws; so small that 
it might be lost, like Gulliver, in the beard of greatness if 
the lawmakers forever remain blindly inconsiderate; but too 
large a group certainly to be needlessly sacrificed. 

An examination of the laws in detail brings out several 
angles of peculiar interest. 

There are four Federal and two State laws which should 
be taken under consideration. Other State labor laws of 
several different kinds are quite common but they present 
no new elements. Their effect generally is simply to extend 
the jurisdiction of similar elements into new fields of em- 
ployment. For present purposes it is convenient to classify 
all of these laws in three broad categories: 1. payroll tax 
laws, 2. minimum wage laws, and 3. collective bargaining 
laws. 


Tax Laws 


Workmen’s Compensation—Among the laws listed here, 
workmen’s compensation is the only one which is not com- 
paratively new and it is the only one which is strictly a State 
law. It is now found in every State save one (Mississippi). 
Although basic principles are very much the same in all 
States, there are technical variations in different drafts of 
the law which indirectly affect an employer’s attitude toward 
the employment of deaf workers. Under the best of them, an 
employer who had had no previous experience with deaf 
workers would probably be suspicious and doubtful. Under 
the worst of them, the same employer would be twice as hard 


*Even though the department of laws seems to be singularly 
oblivious to the rights and needs of deaf workers, we can find some 
consolation in the more scientific approach of the department of 
medicine. A Committee on the Employability of the Handicapped 
acting under the aegis of the American Association of Industrial 
Physicians and Surgeons reported in Industrial Medicine for Septem- 
ber, 1940, that: “The general feasibility of employment for those with 
hearing defects is 70.6 per cent.” 
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to convince. Under none of them would an employer find 
any definite barrier to employment of deaf persons. 

The range from best to worst is small. Naturally, some 
attention should be given to the enactment of laws which 
are as liberal as possible, but the writer does not think that 
legislative activity will improve the chances for deaf workers 
a great deal. The cause of deaf employment is best served 
by a thorough understanding of the nature of the law and 
the way it works in each State. This is the simplest way to 
insure against misinterpretation and misapplication of the 
law. 

Money, that is, the tax or premium which an employer 
must pay for workmen’s compensation insurance, is the root 
of the evil. The rate varies from as little as a few cents per 
hundred payroll dollars up to as much as one dollar in every 
five paid out as wages, from a fraction of one per cent up to 
twenty per cent or more. Obviously enough, there is ample 
reason for an employer to show concern over the rate for his 
industry and to install the best safety devices in his plant 
in an effort to keep down his rate. The trouble arises when 
employers come to the conclusion that discrimination against 
deaf workers is a proper safety device.? 

To deal effectively with these laws it is necessary to con- 
sider more particularly the implications of four different 
elements usually found in all of the State laws. 

Experience Rating.—Generally there are two bases for 
determining the rate which an employer shall pay. Standard 
practice recognizes some 600-odd different occupations and 
each State fixes a rate for each of these occupations based on 
state-wide experience. The safety incentive established by 
this base does not bear so strongly on the individual em- 


* Actually, it seems to be universally conceded that deaf workers 
can be safely employed on certain operations. The real question is: 
“What operations?” The self-satisfied among us will have an easy 
answer to this question, but the writer thinks that those of us who 
are more self-critical will see the need for research which will perfect 
our information and also develop better methods for the dissemina- 
tion of this information after we get it. The survey conducted by the 
U. 8. Office of Education six or seven years ago uncovered much 
useful information, but the dissemination of that information down 
to date has been woefully ineffective. 
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ployer and is least unfavorable to deaf workers. However, 
in addition to this state-wide, or “manual,” rate, the laws 
usually provide also for “merit” rating based on the experi- 
ence of the individual employer. With individual merit rat- 
ing we come down to a safety incentive which is near and 
immediate. There need be no surprise if it does work to the 
disadvantage of the deaf. 

For fairly obvious reasons, employers with only a handful 
of employees cannot qualify for individual merit rating. The 
standards for qualification vary in different States and the 
best, from the standpoint of the deaf workman, is the one 
which makes qualification most difficult, since it leaves a 
larger body of employers ineligible for an individual rate. 

Recently in one State the qualification was reduced from 
a $5,000 total annual premium to $1,000 and it seems to this 
observer that resistance to this tendency by educators and 
organizations of the deaf might be productive of worth- 
while results. It is unlikely, of course, that we can actually 
change the trend. What we can do is call attention to the 
way it affects such workers as the deaf and possibly get some 
definite guarantees that responsible authorities will use their 
influence to prevent discrimination. 

Waivers.—It is generally recognized that workmen’s com- 
pensation laws present obstacles for exceptional (may we 
say?) workers. The simplest device for side-stepping the 
consequences is for such exceptional workers to waive their 
right to benefits.* The common practice, however, is to pro- 
hibit waivers of all kinds. There are exceptions to this rule 
in a few States which specifically authorize waivers for blind 
workers and in at least three others which have waiver 
clauses so broad that they might be interpreted to include 


°It is worthy of note, the writer believes, that in a fairly diligent 
study of laws, court decisions and literature on the subject over a 
period of years he has never found any direct reference to deaf 
workers. Such disabilities as silicosis, epilepsy, blindness and many 
others come in for a share of attention, but never deafness. It may be 
concluded from this that the actual hazard of deafness on the job 
has never proved so serious as the insidious hazard of deafness while 
trying to get a job. It may also be taken as evidence that our 
grievance has not been presented forcefully enough to gain thoughtful 
attention. 
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the deaf. But there is no record that any deaf worker ever 
availed himself of this privilege and the fact that deaf work- 
ers have been freely admitted to the protection of these laws 
in many States points clearly to the conclusion that it would 
be foolish for the deaf to agree to surrender benefits to which 
they are rightfully entitled. Any attempt to solve this prob- 
lem by the waiver route would have unfortunate repercus- 
sions on thousands of deaf workers now fully protected by 
these laws. 

Second Injuries—This is a technical term and does not 
apply strictly to the second injury of a series. It includes only 
those injuries which are advanced to a more serious classifi- 
cation by reason of some previous injury or injuries. For 
example, when a workman suffers the loss of one arm in an 
industrial accident he is entitled to benefits which are classi- 
fied as “partial permanent.” But if he secures other work 
with another employer and is further disabled by the loss 
of his one remaining arm, he will become eligible for “total 
permanent” benefits and the “experience rating” of this last 
employer will be charged with an injury far more serious 
(and expensive) than the one which actually occurred. 

It is sometimes maintained that deafness is in the nature of 
a “first” injury and that the employer of a deaf workman 
will be penalized by excessive “second” injury claims should 
the deaf employee suffer incapacitation of any kind. The 
peculiar fact, however, is that deafness would not augment 
the claim for any conceivable type of injury. A deaf work- 
man who loses an arm or is blinded during the course of his 
employment is entitled to precisely the same benefits as a 
hearing man—no more, no less. His deafness would not affect 
the classification of his injury or the amount of his benefits 
by so much as one penny. 

Moreover, some States have established what is called a 
“second injury fund” from which is paid the difference be- 
tween “first” and “second” injury claims. The employer 
suffers no unreasonable penalty because he gave employ- 
ment to one who had been disabled before. 

Although it does not seem possible that any deaf workman 
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would ever have a claim against this fund by reason of his 
deafness, a “second injury fund” should help to allay all 
misapprehension on this account, and make it just so much 
less difficult for deaf workers to find employment. 

Types of Insurance.—Workmen’s compensation insurance 
takes several different forms and it is not amiss to inquire 
whether the type of insurance to which an employer sub- 
scribes might influence his judgment with respect to the 
employment of “exceptional” workers. There are three main 
types: 1. State funds; 2. private insurance companies; and 
3. self insurance. They appear in various combinations in 
different States and different employers in the same State 
may carry different kinds of insurance. 

Self insurance is suspect because each employer, in effect, 
must pay all disability benefits out of his own pocket and the 
doubts of a timorous employer quite probably would be 
magnified to the proportions of an absolute conviction that 
deaf workers could not work safely enough for him. However, 
if the employer has several thousand employees, the imagi- 
nary risk would be spread so thin that a fair-minded em- 
ployer might not allow it to influence him. Therefore, even 
self insurance might work in some cases. 

As between State funds and private insurance companies, 
there seems to be little to choose. Both permit individual 
merit rating in most cases and there is no direct evidence 
that private insurance companies are any more zealous about 
it than the commissions which usually administer State 
funds. Still, in States like Ohio and Michigan where State 
funds have been established, the proportion of deaf workers 
in covered employment is very high. Private contracts for 
insurance, even though required to conform to standards 
established by law, cannot be checked over for items preju- 
dicial to deaf employment as easily as the regulations of a 
public commission administering a State fund. This might 
explain the apparent advantage of a State fund. 

State funds probably are preferable from the standpoint 
of the deaf worker. However, no hard and fast rule can be 
laid down. The best procedure is to gain the co-operation of 
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authorities responsible for administration, no matter what 
the type of insurance. 

Social Security —Two different kinds of payroll taxes are 
imposed by the Social Security Act, but strain as we will it 
is all but impossible to discover any point where deafness 
could have any bearing on the amount of those taxes. The 
tax for old age pensions is uniform for all workers and all 
workers become eligible for benefits at the same age. Even 
though an employer had the mistaken notion that deaf work- 
ers become physically incapacitated at an early age, there 
would still be no reason for him to hesitate because of any 
possible penalties in this tax.* 

Unemployment compensation is slightly different. State 
laws supplement the basic pattern drawn up by the Federal 
act and divergencies among the States again enter the pic- 
ture. In many of the State laws the old “experience rating” 
bugaboo again rears its head. This time it means that the tax 
will vary for different employers in proportion to the indi- 
vidual employer’s “experience” in maintaining an even rate 
of employment throughout the year. 

There are various ways to stabilize employment but only 
one of them is the least bit useful at the point of hiring, or 
could affect the employment of deaf workers. This is the 
rule to “Avoid hiring people for temporary jobs and take no 
chance on applicants who may have to be laid off later on 
when it is found that they cannot make the grade.” 

It may be argued that such a policy is no serious barrier 
to deaf employment, and this is true in a sense. But we 
should consider it against a background of doubt and skepti- 
cism with which employers too often regard deaf workers. 
No doubts are going to be laid at rest by such a law as this. 
On the contrary, each lingering doubt will be reinforced and 
magnified. 

Most of the difficulty is rooted in the experience rating 


*We may reasonably argue that it isn’t sporting for employers 
to shirk their social responsibilities by such penny-grubbing methods 
as this consideration implies. But the evidence is strong that many 
of them do. The only proper course is for us to be coldly realistic 
about it and accept anything above the minimum as a welcome bonus 
which we have not earned by our own labor, 
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provision found in some State laws and the experience rating 
device already is under fire from several different sources. 
We may have either more of it or less in subsequent revisions 
of the law. In any case, the view held here is that other issues 
—good and bad—far overshadow the matter of deaf employ- 
ment and that it would be a waste of shoe leather for us to 
take a stand either for it or against it on account of deaf 
workers alone. We can use our time to better advantage 
seeking some means to circumvent adverse tendencies im- 
plicit in the law.’ 


MinimuM Laws 


Fair Labor Standards (Wage-Hour) Act—Many deaf 
workers in the past got their start in life by agreeing to 
work at sub-standard wages during a probationary period in 
order to prove themselves to doubting employers. The Wage- 
Hour Act sets a minimum wage which rather effectively 
outlaws such a practice by employers who are subject to the 
Act.® Not all employers are subject to the Act and there 
would be some advantage in a study of the coverage of this 
and of all other labor laws, including State laws. Regulations 
dealing with rehabilitation are somewhat different and are 
broad enough to admit deaf workers to the advantages of 
this program. However, it is an involved matter which can- 
not be treated briefly and can be safely passed over for the 
present. 


5 Just how extra-legal insurance plans—group life, health and hos- 
pitalization, not covered by any law—affect the deaf is a question 
that has never been carefully examined. It should be if an intelligent 
effort is to be made to find diverse employment in modern industry. 
It is known that in some establishments deaf workers are freely 
admitted to the benefits of such plans. At the same time there is a 
well founded suspicion that the operation of such plans has been 
on in a decision to eliminate deaf workers from certain 
plants. 

*Formal apprenticeship plans are not prohibited, but they are 
closely supervised and restricted. In order to be legal there must be 
a written agreement between the apprentice and his employer and 
the course of training must be approved by a local apprenticeship 
committee. These are the main requirements, but the law also pro- 
vides for a special certificate for each apprentice when it is shown 
that the parties have complied with these conditions. Obviously 
such formal plans can be used to advantage only with respect to 
certain specific skilled trades. 
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The noteworthy feature of the Wage-Hour Act is that 
deaf workers cannot qualify as “handicapped” under the 
criteria set up by the agency which administers the law. 
Whether we should mourn or celebrate is a question. We 
might mourn the fact that the law permits no special favors 
for deaf workers, but if we did, in the next breath we would 
be tempted to break loose with some fervent hallelujahs at 
the implication that deaf workers, as such, are not handi- 
capped in fact; at least, not in a manner which the law is 
able to discern. 

The law provides exemption from the minimum wage rate 
for “handicapped” workers on the theory that they can then 
be employed at lower rates of pay. The National Industrial 
Recovery Act of a few years ago contained a similar pro- 
vision and employers without scruple in some instances did 
hire deaf workers at sub-standard rates of pay. But that 
cannot happen under the Wage-Hour Act. Regulations drawn 
up by the administrative agency establish “impaired earn- 
ing capacity of the worker for the particular position for 
which the application is made” as the essential requirement 
for inclusion in the “handicapped” classification. Since deaf- 
ness alone does not affect production or earning capacity on 
any given job, deaf workers are denied the doubtful benefits 
of exemption. 

Here we have a striking demonstration of the anomaly 
which is at the bottom of all our difficulties. Surely the deaf 
properly come within the limits of any logical definition of 
the term “handicapped.” But their handicap is in a very 
special department. Productive capacities are unaffected by 
deafness and their disability is not in the category of pro- 
duction. It is in the category of personal communication, and 
it bears chiefly on the personal relations between men. 

The usual devices of the law will not break the force 
of adverse legislation in this category; exemptions do not 
apply; waivers miss the mark entirely. The problem is one 
that needs special treatment. 

Public Contracts (Walsh-Healey) Act—Senator Walsh, 
who sponsored this Act, also sponsored a bill to establish 
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a bureau for the deaf in the U. S. Department of Labor. 
Should we understand that his purpose was to compensate 
for some of the obstacles placed in the way of deaf employ- 
ment by the Public Contracts Act and other legislation of a 
similar nature? 

The Public Contracts Act adds little to the score set down 
against the Wage-Hour Act. It establishes wage and hour 
standards for employers engaged on government contracts. 
Its wage minima are much higher than minima established 
under the Wage-Hour Act, but it applies to a more re- 
stricted classification of employers and we need not feel 
that it offers particular new burdens. Its suspicious feature 
is in another department entirely; it contains no provision 
of any kind for handicapped workers. Should we read into 
this omission a hint that handicapped workers are unwel- 
come on government contracts? 

Under a liberal interpretation of the Act, it is true that 
exceptions might be made for handicapped workers if the red 
tape were unwound all the way up to the Secretary of Labor. 
However, the word “handicapped” is not mentioned in the 
text of the law or in any of the administrative rulings. There 
is no record that any appeal for exemption on this account 
has ever been made and we are justified in concluding that 
no handicapped workers are employed on government con- 
tracts under provisions for exemption. 

Of course it is on record that many deaf workers are em- 
ployed at standard rates of pay by employers who are sub- 
ject to the Act. But this is not the complete answer to the 
question before us. The question is: “How does this law, 
and the others listed, tend to affect the attitude of employers 
with respect to employment of deaf workers?” 

Reading these laws as it is thought an employer would 
read them, this observer would consider it significant that 
the Public Contracts Act fails to make the same provision 
for handicapped workers as the Wage-Hour Act. From all 
of the evidence, one may conclude that: 1. the employment of 
handicapped workers of any kind would likely prove a com- 
plicated piece of business and 2. that the government and 
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governmental agencies were not at all anxious to encourage 
such employment. 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


National Labor Relations (Wagner) Act.—The principles 
on which this Act is based were operative for several years 
before the Act actually was passed and to gauge its influence 
it is better to go back to 1933, or thereabouts. Since 1933 the 
membership of labor unions has increased about fourfold. 
Complete organization has not yet been attained, however, 
and the best we can do now is to speculate on the final out- 
come. We know from experience that there are several stages 
in the growth of labor unions and that their objectives and 
methods of operation change with the stage of growth. In 
the organizing stage the initiation fee is nominal, apprentice- 
ship rules (if any) are lax and nearly anyone can join. Later, 
when the union is firmly established and has a “closed (or 
union) shop” agreement, there is usually a tightening up 
all along the line. The initiation fee may be boosted to a 
very considerable sum, rigid qualifications are laid down 
for apprentices and membership generally becomes hard to 
attain. 

This is the indicated pattern and suggests the probable 
appearance of a new factor in the problem of deaf employ- 
ment. Up to the present time the problem has been how to 
sell employers the idea of hiring deaf workers. When labor 
unions are universally established, it will become necessary 
to sell the same idea to employers AND to the labor union. 
If the deaf worker has difficulty in getting or maintaining 
his union membership, there will be few chances for him to 
land a job of any kind.’ 


CONCLUSIONS 


The Social Security Act, in addition to old age pensions 
and unemployment insurance mentioned above, provides 


7 A study of the status of deaf workers in the labor unions of Great 
Britain should afford us an interesting preview of the situation 
likely to be encountered. However, we have nothing comparable to 
the British Trade Disputes and Trade Unions Act of 1927 and the 
British situation, whatever it may be, will not be fully duplicated 
in this country. 
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(among other things) pensions for the blind. The humani- 
tarian purpose of this Act and every other piece of legislation 
in this group is so fundamental that it cannot be doubted. 

Isn’t it strange that this same legislation forces deaf work- 
ers into the role of neglected and abused stepchildren of the 
Nation? 

Isn’t it certain that Congress will take proper remedial 
action if given the opportunity? 

The Walsh-McCormack bill to establish a Bureau for the 
Welfare of the Deaf in the U. S. Department of Labor seems 
to be the form of “special treatment” which will meet the 
peculiar needs of the deaf and preserve their usefulness as 
producers. Such a Bureau will help to insure proper interpre- 
tation and administration of various Federal and State laws 
affecting the employment of the deaf. It will lend the weight 
of government sanctions to the employment of deaf workers 
in many occupations, clear the atmosphere of doubt and 
distrust. It will have unequalled facilities for research and 
for the dissemination of information about deaf workers. 

There is work to be done before it can open for business, 
however. The word “welfare” should be eliminated from the 
title of the Walsh-McCormack bill. There is 2 Women’s 
Bureau in the Department of Labor and nothing is said 
about “welfare.” Why must we have the eleemosynary impli- 
cations of the word “welfare” in the Bureau for the Deaf? 

There is probably room for improvement in other respects 
also. It would be wise, the writer thinks, to incorporate in 
the body of the law some protection against use of the Bureau 
for the purpose of propaganda respecting educational 
method. Experience teaches that employment officers seem to 
find it difficult to confine their interests to vocational train- 
ing, which is their proper sphere, and like to make their influ- 
ence felt in the controversial field of academic processes. 
Such activity invariably serves to compromise their useful- 
ness as employment representatives for the deaf as a class, 
regardless of educational processes or the means of communi- 
cation used. 

With the upsurge of defense production, it is reasonable 
to suppose that the problem of unemployment will become 
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less urgent for the time.* So much better will be the opportu- 
nity to collect and study statistics concerning conditions of 
employment. The downturn may come soon enough and 
then we will be prepared for it. 

Pensions for the blind, based on the Social Security Act, 
cost Federal and State governments together well over one 
million dollars a month. A Bureau for the Deaf does not 
contemplate pensions or retirement. On the contrary, its 
purpose is to preserve the usefulness, the productive capacity, 
of able-bodied deaf citizens. Its cost will be only a few 
thousand dollars a year. 


’Starting early in 1941, the Social Security Board will begin to 
publish statistics on unemployment among handicapped workers. 
This will be valuable, but it will show only a part of the need. Many 
deaf workers are employed at low wages on occupations which are out 
of line with their true ability. 


Statement of Research Progress 


1% AGREEMENT with the major recommendations of the 
Conference on Problems of Deafness, held in May, 1940, 
in Washington, D.C., under auspices of the National Re- 
search Council,’ a number of research projects are in process 
of active organization. 
The general outlines of these projects are indicated in the 
following statement of committee groupings: 
The National Research Council has continued the Com- 
mittee on Problems of Deafness, consisting of 


Dr. Percival Hall, chairman Prof. Irving S. Fusfeld 
Dr. Knight Dunlap Dr. Stacy R. Guild 
Dr. Harvey Fletcher Dr. Rudolf Pintner 


The following sub-committees have been agreed upon to 
conduct studies along various lines: 


1. On Evaluation of Individual Hearing Aids in Public 
Schools for the Hearing.— 


Dr. Rudolf Pintner, Miss Harriet F. McLaughlin 
chairman 

Dr. Harvey Fletcher Miss Estelle E. Samuelson 

Dr. Edmund Prince Dr. Mildred B. Stanton 
Fowler 


This sub-committee has been granted a sum of money 
by the Committee on Scientific Aids to Learning and 
has started a definite program of work with public 
school children in the city of New York, with con- 
trolled groups and a very definite schedule of study 
and testing. 


2. On Construction and Installation of Intelligence and 
Achievement Tests.— 


Dr. Rudolf Pintner, Mr. Richard G. Brill 
chairman 


*See ANNALS, September 1940 (vol. 85, no. 4), pp. 391-412. 
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Prof. Irving 8. Fusfeld Dr. C. C. Upshall 
Dr. John A. Long 


This sub-committee has so far made no report. 


. On Intelligence and Achievement Survey of the Deaf.— 
Prof. Irving S. Fusfeld, chairman 

Prof. Donald G. Paterson 

Dr. Elise H. Martens 

Work is going on in this sub-committee. 


. On Screening Tests.— 

Dr. T. Ernest Newland, Dr. Horace Newhart 
chairman Dr. G. Oscar Russell 

Dr. Gertrude Van Adestine Dr. Knight Dunlap 


This sub-committee has just been definitely established. 


. On Remedial Measures for the Prevention of Deaf- 
ness.— 


Dr. Stacy R. Guild, Dr. Knight Dunlap 
chairman Dr. T. Ernest Newland 
Dr. Horace Newhart 


No report has been received from this sub-committee 
to date. 


. On Effect of Group Hearing Aids in a Particular School 
for the Deaf 

Dr. Harvey Fletcher, chairman Dr. J. C. Steinberg 

Miss Josephine B. Timberlake Dr. Rudolf Pintner 

Dr. Frank H. Reiter 


Dr. Fletcher reports the granting of a considerable sum 
of money by the Committee on Scientific Aids to Learn- 
ing, and a definite schedule of work has been set up to 
be conducted at the Clarke School. 


. On Psychological Studies of Deafness.— 
Dr. Knight Dunlap, chairman 

Dr. Rudolf Pintner 

Prof. Irving S. Fusfeld 


No report is available from this sub-committee, which 
has just been set up. 
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Two other sub-committees have been established to work 
under the auspices of the Conference of Executives of Ameri- 
can Schools for the Deaf: 


1. On Hearing Aids in Schools for the Deaf.— 

Dr. Ignatius Bjorlee, chairman 

Managing Officer D. T. Cloud 

Supt. Leonard M. Elstad 

Miss Josephine B. Timberlake 

Supt. Clarence D. O’Connor 

The work of this sub-committee is not to overlap the 
work of other sub-committees but to survey, as far as 
| possible, the work already accomplished by the use of 
| hearing aids in schools for the deaf. 
| 2. On Preschool Deaf Children — 

Managing Officer D. T. Cloud, charrman 

Dr. John E. Anderson 

Miss Margaret Scyster 

This committee, it is expected, will carry on further 
y experiments with very young deaf children, following 
their work as they advance through school life. 


Percival Litr.D., L.H.D. 
) Chairman, Committee on Problems of Deafness 
National Research Council, Washington, D.C. 
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Public Employer Relations and a Job 
Training Center for the Deaf 


By Harvey B. Barnes, M.A. 


Principal of the Vocational Department, Illinois School, 
Jacksonville, Illinois 


F omen article, on a Co-operative Job Training Center 

for the Deaf, in the ANNaxLs for September 1940, will 
recall the importance of “co-operating employers” for the 
purpose of completing courses offered in co-operative voca- 
tional schools. 

Large factories spend millions of dollars investigating and 
improving the efficiency of their products under conditions 
of use. Many who install machinery in the establishments 
of other business men employ experts who go from job to job 
after machines are installed helping to acquaint purchasers 
with efficiency factors in the use of their machines, frequently 
making special adjustments and changes in the machines to 
accommodate them to the specific use and conditions met 
with by purchasers. 

Such service and accommodation to the consuming market 
have long been recognized as good business in nearly all 
stable lines of industry. 

School administrators, teachers, and the public have just 
begun to think of the value of “follow up” service in educa- 
tion. 

Some placement agencies do concern themselves with the 
more drastic misfits, chiefly charity cases, who have no rela- 
tives upon whom to remain dependent, and persistent indi- 
viduals who haunt them until they find and fit them into 
jobs, from sheer desperation. Some social workers do excellent 
work in this line, but they have barely scratched the surface. 

Why can’t we educators be as realistic as the manufac- 
turers of baking ovens, for instance? The inspection of new 
baking equipment is minute whenever it is installed for a 
new job. It ought to be. The oven may be worth from five 
to fifty thousand dollars. It may be kept in service from 
twenty to 30 years. 
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What are our boys and girls worth when we send them out 
of our schools, with or without diplomas? How long, and how 
well do we hope they will be able to serve? 

Perhaps we don’t have many educators who are trained 
and equipped to “service” their products, to help them ac- 
commodate to the needs of their employers. Probably few 
would care to undertake such responsibilities without more 
training. We should provide this training. A National Oppor- 
tunity School or Job Training Center for the Deaf would 
be a good place to do it. 

Most of us recommend pupils for jobs in which we are 
only slightly familiar with the requirements. Of course we 
could not be expected to qualify ourselves for all the jobs 
for which we would recommend pupils, but we ought to be 
reasonably sure our pupils are trained to do what will be 
expected. It is not enough simply to observe, “George has 
mechanical ability. He should do fine work in your factory.” 

We should send someone who is trained to understand to 
look at these jobs in mill, in factory, and on the farm. Would 
it not be better for these trained observers and adjusters to 
get the facts first, to make them as clear as possible both to 
the pupil and his teachers? How about letting an observer 
remain with him during his first few days on the job, not only 
to help him make the adjustment, but to help the employer 
learn to understand him, and to bring back information 
which will help his classmates get a better preparation on 
the latest techniques for jobs such as he got? 

This is a field for pioneering. Its possibilities are almost 
unlimited. Every teacher who has had just the ordinary 
variety of experience, who has taught advanced pupils, and 
given some attention to the problems of young people break- 
ing in on new jobs, must see the possibilities and the value 
of “servicing the products of our schools” to the labor con- 
sumers. 

It may be true most teachers have all they can do in the 
classroom or in the shops. The thought here, however, is more 
in terms of what could be done in a National Job Training 
Center for the Deaf, in “A National School of Trades, Agri- 
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culture, and Technical Training for the Deaf,” which the 
writer has been persistently advocating. Only technically 
trained instructors would understand what a learner was 
doing if they watched him working in a radio assembly room, 
for instance. Our small schools do not have technically 
trained teachers who could act as advisers in many of the 
jobs which our former pupils undertake. 

In such a national school the job could be done. In such a 
school it would be comparatively simple. Such a school would 
be a tremendous boon in developing more satisfactory rela- 
tions between employers and the deaf. 

The possibilities of improving these relations by, “Co-op- 
erative Job Training,” combined with “follow-up” service 
and adjustments for consumers of labor are so rich that one 
is completely at loss to understand why, even in our present 
set-up, they have been so grossly neglected. 

These possibilities, combined with the other advantages 
to be gained with founding a National Job Training Center 
for the Deaf, offer solutions to so many difficult problems 
which beset the deaf in completing their education, and 
establishing themselves as productive, self-sustaining citi- 
zens, in competition with hearing people, that simple justice 
and reason demand their realization at the earliest possible 
date. 
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A Fundamental Vocabulary Suggested 
for Deaf Children for the First Five 


Years in School 


By Musa Marsvt, M.A. 


Principal of the Primary Department, New Jersey School, 
West Trenton, New Jersey 


THE PROBLEM 


T HE HANDICAP of the deaf child who enters school at five 

or six years of age, or later, without language or speech, 
is one that can never be entirely overcome. This study was 
undertaken with the idea of providing for the deaf child a 
usable vocabulary more nearly approaching that of his hear- 
ing brother and sister. 

Words mean nothing to the deaf child when he enters 
school. The knowledge of words as labels for people, objects, 
actions and ideas is entirely unkown to him. He does not 
even know that he himself has a name. His hearing brother 
enters school at the same age with a usable vocabulary of 
from 2,500 to 3,500 words, which he has acquired in the 
normal way, through no conscious effort of his own. The gap 
between the two children is very great and becomes wider 
as they grow older, the hearing child acquiring language ex- 
pression and comprehension at a much more rapid rate than 
his deaf brother can ever hope to attain. 


OBJECTIVES 


This word list has been compiled for use with deaf children 
of average ability entering the New Jersey School for the 
Deaf at five or six years of age. It is expected that within 
the five or six years during which these pupils will remain 
in the lower school, called the Primary Department, the 
entire list will become a part of their reading vocabulary. 
It is further hoped that they will be able to use in written 
or spoken language expression most of the words in the list. 

No claim is made that the list is either complete or final. 
Each teacher should use it as a basis for study and experi- 
mentation; to make an attempt at grade placement of the 
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words in the list; and to recommend additions to or with- 
drawals from the list. 


SOURCES 


The list represents an extensive study of published vocab- 
ularies, and with a few exceptions only those words are 
included which were common to almost all the lists examined. 

The vocabularies checked include the following: 

I. International Kindergarten Union, “A Study of the 
Vocabulary of Children before Entering the First 
Grade,” 2,500 words. 

II. Horn, Ernest, “The Commonest Words in the Spoken 
Vocabulary of Children up to and Including Six Years 
of Age,” 1,082 words. 

III. Gates, Arthur I., “A Reading Vocabulary for Primary 
Grades,” 1,500 words. 

IV. New Mexico Public Schools, “A First Year Vocabu- 
lary for Foreign Children,” 550 words. 

V. Wheeler and Howell, “A First Grade Vocavulary 
Study,” 453 words. 

VI. Basic English Vocabulary, “The 850 Words That 
Make an International Language.” 

VII. Buckingham-Dolch, “A Combined Word List.” This 
list comprises the combined lists of eleven different 
studies, including I, II, III mentioned above. Words 
checked in addition to these were those included in 
the first and second thousand of Thorndike’s “A 
Teacher’s Word Book of 20,000 Words,” and first 
and second thousand of Horn’s “A Basic Writing Vo- 
cabulary” of 10,000 words. 

In addition to the above lists, the following lists compiled 
for deaf children were also checked. 

VIII. Groff, Marné L., “A Study of First Grade Vocabu- 
laries in Schools for the Deaf,” 550 words. This study 
includes the first year vocabularies of fifty residential 
and day schools for the deaf. 

IX. Vocabularies compiled by teachers in the Primary 
Department of the New Jersey School for the Deaf 

in 1934 and again in 1938. 
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SYSTEM OF TABULATING 


Several of the lists studied contained different forms of 
words, as plurals, the possessive case of nouns, the several 
forms of verbs, contractions, abbreviations, etc. 

In this list the following forms have been omitted. 

1. Plurals ending in s or es 
. Plurals changing y to ies, and f to ves 
. Adverbs formed by adding ly to adjectives 
. Comparatives and superlatives ending in er and est 
Verb forms ending in d, ed, s, ing 
. Contractions and abbreviations 
. Proper names except days, months and holidays and a 

few others which have become common nouns through 

usage 
8. Nouns used as adjectives are listed only as nouns. 


ARRANGEMENT 


Words are arranged according to meanings rather than 
as mere words. Consequently words are listed under parts 
of speech in which they would commonly occur in young 
children’s usage. For example, the word “ring” has two dis- 
tinct meanings and is placed in both noun and verb lists. 
The word “cross” is listed as an adjective, a noun and a verb. 


NUMBER OF WorpDs 


Included in the list are 1,192 nouns, 462 verbs, 319 adjec- 
tives, 70 adverbs, 37 pronouns, 35 prepositions and 17 con- 
junctions—a total of 2,132 words. 

If we take into account the various forms not included, 
(see list of words omitted) we can readily see that a complete 
list covering these word meanings would be greater by sev- 
eral hundred. 


CoMMENTS 


A great many words are omitted (nouns in particular) 
which seem essential to the first few years in school. How- 
ever, since with a few exceptions words were used which were 
common to most of the lists studied, other words could not 
be included. 
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It is not expected that the vocabulary taught be confined 
to this list. A great many more words will be included, such 


as 


1. Those of local or environmental interest or value 

2. Those occurring in activity programs 

3. Those included in classified lists, as foods, furniture, 
tools, names of birds, animals, fruits, etc. 

4. Proper names and other words of current or universal 


interest. 


Since only a limited amount of clerical help was available, 
inconsistencies and errors in the list were unavoidable. 
Constructive suggestions and criticisms will be welcomed. 


accident 
acorn 
addition 
address 
adjective 
afternoon 
age 

air 
airplane 
airport 
airship 

all 
alphabet 
angel 
animal 
ankle 
answer 
ant 
anybody 
anything 
apartment 
apple 
apple sauce 
apricot 


Nouns 


April 
apron 
arithmetic 
arm 
Armistice Day 
army 
arrow 

art 

attic 
auditorium 
August 
aunt 

auto 
automobile 
autumn 
avenue 

ax 

baa 

baby 

back 
bacon 

bag 

baker 
bakery 


VocaBuLary List (1938) 


ball 
balloon 
banana 
band 
bandage 
bank 
barber 
bark 

barn 
barrel 
baseball 
basement 
basin 
basket 
basket ball 
bat 

bath 
bathing suit 
bath robe 
bathroom 
bathtub 
beach 
beads 
bean 


bean bag 
bear 

bed 
bedroom 
bed spread 
bee 

beef 

beet 

bell 

belt 
bench 
berries 
bib 

bible 
bicycle 
bill 

bird 

bird house 
birthday 
blackboard 
blanket 
block 
blood 
blossom 
blotter 
blouse 
board 
boat 
bobby pin 
body 
bone 
bonfire 
book 
bookcase 
bottle 
bottom 
bow 

bowl 
bow-wow 
box 


boy 
bracelet 
branch 
brass 

bread 
breast 
breakfast 
breath 
breeze 

brick 

bride 

bridge 
broom 
brother 
brownie 
brush 
bubble 
bucket 

bud 

bug 
building 
bulb 

bull 

bulletin board 
bump 

bun 

bunny 
bureau 

bus 

bush 

butter 
butterfly 
button 
cabbage 
cabin 

cage 

cake 
calendar 
calf 
camel 
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camera 
camp 

can 

candle 
candy 
candy bar 
candy cane 
cane 
canoe 

cap 

cape 
capital 
captain 

car 

card 
cardboard 
care 

carol 
carpenter 
carriage 
carrot 

cart 

cat 
Catholic 
catsup 
cave 
ceiling 
cellar 
cement 
cent 

center 
cereal 
chain 

chair 
chalk 
change 
chapter 
chart 
cheek 
cheese 
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cherry 
chest 
chick 
chicken 
child 
children 
chimney 
chin 
chocolate 
Christmas 
church 
cigar 
cigarette 
circle 
circus 
city 

class 
claw 
clay 
clerk 
clinic 
clock 
closet 
cloth 
clothes 
clothing 
cloud 
clown 
club 
cluck 
coal 

coat 
cocoa 
coconut 
cocoon 
coffee 
coin 
cold 
collar 


color 
colt 
comb 
comma 
cook 
cookie 
coop 
cop 
coping saw 
copper 
copy 

corn 
corner 
cost 
costume 
cottage 
cotton 
cough 
country 
cousin 
cover 

cow 
cowboy 
crack 
cracker 
cradle 
crayon 
cream 
creek 

crib 

crow 
crowd 
crown 

cry baby 
cuff 

cup 
cupboard 
curl 
curtain 
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daddy 

dairy 

daisy 

dance 

dandelion 

danger 

date 

daughter 

day 

December 

deer 

dentist 
desk 
dessert 
dew 
diamond 

dictionary 

dime 

dining room 

dinner 

direction 

dirt 

dish 

distance 

dixie cup 

doctor 

dog 

doll 

dollar 

donkey 

door 

doorknob 

dot 

doughnut 
dozen 

drawer 

drawing 

dream 

dress 
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dresser 
drink 
driver 
drop 

drug store 
drum 
duck 

dust 

dust cloth 
dust pan 
dwarf 
eagle 

ear 
earphone 
earth 
easel 

east 
Easter 
edge 

egg 
elastic 
elbow 
elephant 
elevator 
elm 

end 
engine 
envelope 
eraser 
errand 
evening 
everybody 
everyone 
everything 
examination 
exercise 


eye 
eyeball 
eyebrow 
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eyelash 
eyelid 
face 
fairy 

fall 

false face 
family 
fan 

fare 

farm 
farmer 
father 
feather 
February 
feet 
female 
fence 
fern 
fever 
field 
fight 
figure 

file 

fin 

finger 
finger nail 
fire 

fire engine 
fire house 
fireman 
fireplace 
fish 
fisherman 
fishing 
flag 
flashlight 
floor 
flour 
flower 


flower pot 


foot 
football 
forehead 
forest 
fork 
fountain 
fountain pen 
fox 

fowl 
frame 
frankfurter 
Friday 
friend 
frog 
frost 
fruit 
fudge 
fun 

fur 
furniture 
future 
gallon 
galoshes 
game 
garage 
garden 
garter 
gas 
gasoline 
gate 
geese 
ghost 
giant 
gift 
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gingerbread 
girl 

glass 
glasses 
globe 

glove 
G-men 

goat 

gobble 
goblin 

God 

gold 
goldfish 
good-bye 
goose 

grade 

grain 
grandfather 
grandmother 
grape 
grapefruit 
grass 

gravy 
greenhouse 
groceries 
grocery store 
ground 

gum 

gun 

gym 
gymnasium 
hair 

half 

hall 
Halloween 
ham 
hamburger 
hammer 
hand 


handle 
handkerchief 
hash 

hat 

hatchet 

hay 

head 
headache 
health 
hearing 
heart 

heat 

heaven 

heel 

height 

hello 

hen 

highway 

hill 

hip 

hoe 

hog 

hole 

holiday 
holly 

home 

honey 

hook 

horn 

horse 
horseshoe 
hose 
hospital 
hotel 
hour 
house 
hundred 
hunter 
husband 


ice 
ice cream 
icicle 

inch 
infirmary 
ink 

inkstand 
invitation 
iron 

island 

ivy 

jacket 

jack o’lantern 
jacks 

jail 

jam 

January 

jar 

jello 

jelly 

Jesus 

Jew 

job 

joke 

juice 

July 

June 

kettle 

key 

kid 

kimono 
kindergarten 
king 

kiss 

kitchen 

kite 

kitten 

kitty 

knee 


Wii 


knife 
kodak 
lace 
ladder 
lady 
lake 
lamb 
lamp 
land 
language 
laundry 
lawn 
lead 
leader 
leaf 
leather 
leg 
lemon 
lemonade 
lesson 
letter 
letter box 
lettuce 
library 
lie 

light 
lightning 
lilac 

lily 

line 
linen 
lion 

lip 


lip-reading 


liquid 
liver 


living room 


loaf 
lock 
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locker 
log 
lollypop 
lot 
lumber 
lump 
lunch 
machine 
macaroni 
magazine 
mail 
mail box 
male 
mama 
man 
mantel 
map 
maple 
marble 
March 
mark 
market 


marshmallow 


mask 
mass 
mat 
match 
material 
matter 
mattress 
May 
meadow 
meal 
measles 
measure 
meat 
medicine 


Memorial Day 


men 


menu 
meow 
metal 
mice 
middle 
mile 
milk 
milkman 
minute 
mirror 
miss 
mistake 
mitten 
Monday 
money 
monkey 
month 
moo 


*moon 


mop 
morning 
mosquito 
moss 
moth 
mother 
mountain 
mouse 
mouth 
movie 
mud 
muff 
mule 
mumps 
muscle 
museum 
music 
nail 
name 
napkin 
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navy 
neck 
necklace 
needle 
negro 
neighbor 
nephew 
nest 

net 

news 
newsboy 
newspaper 
nickel 
niece 
night 
nightgown 
nobody 
noise 

none 
noon 
north 
nose 

note 
nothing 
notice 
noun 
November 
number 
nurse 

nut 

oak 

oar 
oatmeal 
ocean 
o’clock 
October 
office 
officer 

oil 


oilcloth 
onion 
orange 
orchard 
order 
outside 
oven 
overalls 
overcoat 
owl 

Ox 

pack 
package 
pad 
page 
pail 
pain 
paint 
painter 
pair 
pajamas 
pan 
pancake 
panties 
pantry 
pants 
papa 
paper 
parade 
parents 
park 
parrot 
part 
party 
pass 
paste 
pasture 
pattern 
paw 


pea 
peach 
peanut 
pear 

peel 

pen 
pencil 
penny 
people 
pepper 
perfume 
period 
permanent wave 
person 
pet 
phone 
piano 
pickle 
picnic 
picture 
pie 

piece 

pig 
pigeon 
pile 

pill 
pillow 
pillow case 
pin 
pineapple 
pipe 
pistol 
pitcher 
place 
plan 
plane 
plant 
plaster 
plate 
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platter 
play 
playground 
playhouse 
playroom 
pleasure 
plenty 
plow 
plum 
pocket 
pocketbook 
point 
pointer 
poison 
pole 
police 
policeman 
polish 
pond 
pony 

pool 
popcorn 
porch 
pork 
porter 
post card 
postman 
post office 
pot 
potato 
pound 
powder 
prayer 
present 
president 
pretzel 
price 
priest 
prince 
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princess 
principal 
primer 
prison 
prize 
Protestant 
promise 
pronoun 
prune 
pudding 
pumpkin 
punch 
pupil 
puppy 
purse 
pussy 
pussy willow 
quack 
quart 
quarter 
queen 
question 
rabbit 
race 
radiator 
radio 
radish 
rain 
rainbow 
raincoat 
raisin 
rake 

rat 
rattle 
reader 
reading 
reason 
recess 
record 


refreshment 
refrigerator 
reindeer 
religion 
report 

rest 
restaurant 
rhythm 
ribbon 

rice 

riddle 

ride 

ring 

river 

road 

roast 

robin 

rock 

roll 

roller skates 
roof 

room 
rooster 

root 

rope 

rose 

rouge 

row 

rubber 
rubber band 
rug 

rule 

ruler 

safe 

safety 

sail 

sailor 

salad 

salt 
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salt. shaker 
salute 
sand 
sandpaper 
sandwich 
Santa Claus 
Saturday 
saucer 
scale 
scarecrow 
scarf 
school 
schoolroom 
scissors 
scout 
scratch 
screen 
screw 

sea 
seashore 
seal 

season 
seat 

secret 

seed 
seesaw 
sentence 
September 
set 

sewing room 
shade 
shadow 
shame 
shampoo 
shape 
sheep 
sheet 

shelf 

shell 


ship 
shirt 
shoe 
shoemaker 
shop 
shopping 
shore 
shoulder 
shovel 
show 
shower 
side 
sidewalk 
sign 

silk 

silo 
silver 
sin 

sister 
sitting room 
size 
skate 
skin 
skirt 
sky 
slate 
sled 
sleeve 
slice 
slide 
slip 
slipper 
smell 
smile 
smock 
smoke 
snail 
snake 


snow 


snowball 
snowflake 
snow man 
snowstorm 
snow suit 
soap 

sock 

soda 

soil 
soldier 
somebody 
someone 
something 
son 

song 

sore 

sort 
sound 
soup 
south } 
spade 
spaghetti 
sparrow 
speech 
spider 
spinach 
sponge 
spool 
spoon 
sport 
spot 
spring 
square 
squaw 
squirrel 
stairs 
stamp 
star 
state 


station 
steam 
steel 

stem 

step 

stew 

stick 

stilts 
stitch 
stocking 
stomach 
stone 

stool 

store 
storekeeper 
storm 
story 
stove 
straw 
strawberry 
street 
string 
stripe 
sugar 

suit 
suitcase 
sum 
summer 
sun 
Sunday 
sunrise 
sunset 
sunshine 
superintendent 
supper 
surprise 
suspenders 
swan 
sweater 
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swimming 


swimming pool 


swing 
syrup 
table 
tablecloth 
tablespoon 
tablet 
tack 
tadpole 
tail 
taxicab 
tea 
teacher 
teakettle 
team 
teapot 

tear 
teaspoon 
teddy bear 
teeth 
telephone 
temperature 
tent 

test 
Thanksgiving 
thermometer 
thief 
thimble 
thing 
thousand 
thread 
throat 
thumb 
thunder 
Thursday 
ticket 

tie 

tiger 


time 

tin 

tire 

toast 
today 

toe 

toilet 
tomato 
tomorrow 
tongue 
tonight 
tool 

tooth 
toothache 
toothbrush 
toothpaste 
top 

towel 
town 

toy 

train 

tray 

treat 

tree 

trick 

trip 
trouble 
trousers 
truck 
trunk 
truth 

tub 

tube 
Tuesday 
tunnel 
turkey 
turn 
turtle 
twig 
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twin 
typewriter 
umbrella 
uncle 
underwear 
wagon 

wall 

war 

wash cloth 
wastebasket 
watch 
water 
watering can 
watermelon 
wave 

wax 

way 
weather 
wedding 
Wednesday 
weed 

week 


ache 
add 
am 
answer 
are 
ask 
ate 
awake 
awoke 
babble 
bake 
bark 
bathe 
be 
beat 


weight 

well 

west 

wheat 
wheel 
wheelbarrow 
whip 
whiskers 
whisper 
whistle 

wife 
wigwam 
wind 
window 
window pole 
window sill 
wine 

wing 

wink 

winter 

wire 


Verbs 


been 
began 
begin 
belong 
bit 
bite 
bled 
bleed 
bless 
blew 
blow 
boil 
born 
borrow 


wish 
witch 
wolf 
woman 
women 
wood 
wool 
word 
work 
workbench 
world 
worm 
wreath 
wrist 
writing 
yard 
yarn 

year 
yesterday 
zero 

Z00 


bounce 
bow 
break 
bring 
broke 
brought 
brush 
build 
built 
bump 
burn 
burst 
button 
buy 
buzz 
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call 
came 
camp 
can 
canned 
cannot 
carried 
carry 
catch 
caught 
change 
chase 
cheat 
chew 
choose 
chose 
churn 
clap 
clean 
climb 
close 
color 
comb 
come 
cook 
copy 
cost 
cough 
could 
count 
cover 
crash 
crawl 
cried 
cross 
cry 
curl 
cut 
dance 
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did 
die 
dig 
disobey 
dive 
divide 
do 
does 
doing 
done 
drank 
draw 
dream 
dress 
drew 


eat 
enjoy 
erase 
excuse 
fall 
fed 
feed 
feel 
fell 
felt 
fight 
fill 
fine 
find 


follow 
fool 
forget 
forgive 
forgot 
fought 
found 
freeze 
frighten 
froze 
gain 
gave 
get 
give 
gnaw 
go 
goes 
gone 
got 
grew 
grow 
growl 
guess 
had 
hang 
happened 
has 
have 
hear 
heat 
held 
help 
hid 
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finish 
fit 
fix 
flew 
fly 
fold 
drink 
drive 
drop 
drove 
| drown 
dry 
| dug 
| dust 
| dye 
earn 
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hide 
hit 
hoe 
hold 
hop 
hope 
hug 
hum 
hung 
hunt 
hurry 
hurt 
improve 
invite 
iron 
is 
jump 
keep 
kept 
kick 
kill 
kiss 
kneel 
knelt 
knew 
knit 
knock 
know 
lace 
laid 
laugh 
lay 
lead 
learn 
leave 
led 
left 
lend 
lent 
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let 
lick 
lie 

lift 
like 
listen 
live 
lock 
look 
lose 
lost 
love 
made 
mail 
make 
march 
mark 
marry 
match 
may 
mean 
meant 
measure 
meet 
melt 
mend 
met 
mew 
might 
miss 
mix 
mop 
move 
must 
name 
need 
notice 
obey 
open 


order 
ought 
owe 
own 
pack 
paid 
paint 
pardon 
park 
pass 
paste 
pat 
pay 
peel 
peep 
pet 
phone 
pick 
pin 
pinch 
plan 
plane 
plant 
play 
please 
plow 
point 
polish 
pour 
pray 
pretend 
print 
promise 
pull 
punch 
punish 
push 
put 
race 


af 
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rain 
rake 
ran 
rang 

rattle 

reach 

read 

receive 
remember 
rest 

return 
review 

ride 

ring 

roast 

rock 

rode 

roll 

row 

rub 

run 

said 

sail 

salute 

sang 

sat 

save 

saw (to see) 
saw (to saw) 
say 

scare 

scold 

scratch 
scream 

seal 
see 
seen 
sell 
send 


sent 
set 

sew 
shake 
shall 
shampoo 
sharpen 
shave 
shine 
shining 
shone 
shook 
shoot 
shot 
should 
shout 
shovel 
show 
shut 
sign 
sing 

sit 
skate 
skip 
slap 
sleep 
slept 
slice 
slid 
slide 
slip 
smell 
smile 
smoke 
sneeze 
snow 
soil 
sold 
sort 
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speak 
spell 
spend 
spent 
spill 
spin 
spoke 
spun 
stand 
start 
stay 
steal 
step 
stir 
stitch 
stole 
stood 
stop 
store 
storm 
string 
struck 
strung 
study 
subtract 
swallow 
swam 
sweep 
swept 
swim 
swing 
swung 
take 
talk 
taste 
taught 
teach 
tear 
tease 
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telephone 
tell 

test 
thank 
think 
thought 
thread 
threw 
throw 
thunder 
tickle 
tie 
toast 
told 
took 
tore 
touch 
travel 
treat 
trouble 
try 
turn 


a 
able 
absent 
afraid 
alike 
alive 

all 
almost 
alone 

an 
angry 
another 
any 
ashamed 
asleep 


unbutton 
understand 
understood 
undress 
untie 
upset 

use 

wag 

wait 
wake 
walk 
want 
was 
wash 
waste 
watch 
water 
wave 
wax 
wear 
weave 
weed 


Adjectives 


awake 
awful 
back 
bad 
beautiful 
best 
better 
big 
bitter 
black 
blind 
blue 
both 
brave 
bright 
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weigh j 
went 

were 

whip 

whisper 

whistle 

will 

win 

wind 

wink 

wipe 

wish 

woke 

won 

wore 

work 

Worry 

would 

wound 

write 
wrote f 
yawn 


broken 

brown 

bushy 

busy 

canned 

careful 

careless 

cheap 

clean 

clear 
close 

cloudy 

cold 

cool 
crooked 
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cross 
cruel 
curly 

cute 

daily 
damp 
dangerous 
dark 

dead 

deaf 

dear 

deep 
different 
dirty 
disappointed 
dizzy 


eighteen 
eighteenth 
eighth 
eighty 
electric 
eleven 
eleventh 
empty 
enough 
every 
fair 

fat 

few 
fierce 
fifteen 
fifteenth 
fifth 
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fifty 

fine 

first 

five 

flat 
foggy 
fond 
foolish 
forty 
four 
fourteen 
fourteenth 
fourth 
free 
fresh 
frightened 
front 
frozen 
full 
funny 
generous 
gentle 
glad 
gone 
good 
gray 
great 
greedy 
green 
happy 
hard 
healthy 
heavy 
helpful 
high 
hollow 
holy 
homesick 
honest 


hot 

huge 
hungry 
icy 

ill 
impolite 
incorrect 
interesting 
jealous 
Jewish 
jolly 
kind 
lame 
large 
last 

late 
lavender 
lazy 
least 
left 
little 
lonesome 
long 
loose 
loud 
lovely 
low 
lucky 
many 
maple 
mean 
merry 
middle 
more 
most 
much 
muddy 
narrow 
naughty 
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dry 

dull 

dumb 
each 
easy 

eight 
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neat 
nervous 
new 
next 
nice 
nine 
nineteen 
nineteenth 
ninety 
ninth 

no 

noisy 
old 

one 
open 
opposite 
oral 
orange 
other 
own 
past 
perfect 
pink 
plaid 
plain 
pleasant 
pleased 
pointed 
polite 
poor 
present 
pretty 
proud 
purple 


queer 
quick 
quiet 
ragged 
rainy 


raw 
real 

red 

rich 
right 
ripe 
rosy 
rotten 
rough 
round 
rude 

sad 

safe 
salty 
same 
second 
selfish 
seven 
seventeen 
seventeenth 
seventh 
seventy 
several 
sharp 
shiny 
short 
shy 

sick 

silly 
single 
six 
sixteen 
sixteenth 
sixth 
sixty 
sleepy 
slippery 
slow 

sly 
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small 
smart 
smooth 
snowy 
soft 
some 
sore 
sorry 
sour 
spoiled 
square 
steep 
sticky 
stiff 
stil] 
straight 
striped 
strong 
stupid 
such 

sunny 
sure 

surprised 
sweet 
tall 

tame 

tan 
tardy 
ten 
tenth 
thankful 
that 

the 

these 
thick 

thin 

third 

thirsty 
thirteen 


thirteenth 
thirty 
this 

those 
tight 
tiny 
tired 
torn 

true 
twelfth 
twelve 
twentieth 
twenty 
two 


after 
again 
ago 
alike 
alone 
along 
already 
also 
always 
anyway 
asleep 
away 
awhile 
back 
before 
better 
down 
downhill 
downstairs 
early 
else 

even 

ever 
everyday 
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ugly 
unhappy 
unkind 
unselfish 
untidy 
upper 
useful 
warm 
weak 
wee 
welcome 
well 

wet 


Adverbs 


every where 
far 
farther 
fast 
here 
horseback 
how 
instead 
just 
late 
less 
like 
maybe 
more 
nearly 
never 
no 

not 
now 
often 
once 
only 
out 


white 
whole 
wide 
wild 
windy 
wise 
wonderful 
woolen 
worn out 
worried 
wrong 
yellow 
young 


outdoors 
outside 
past 
perhaps 
quite 
rather 
ready 

sometime 
somewhere 
soon 
then 
there 
together 
too 
twice 

up 
upstairs 
when 
where 
why 

yes 

yet 
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another 
any 

he 

her 
herself 
him 
himself 
his 


about 
above 
across 
after 
along 
around 
at 
before 
behind 
beside 
between 


by 


and 

as 
because 
but 
either 
if 


Pronouns 
mine 
my 
myself 
other 
our 
ourselves 
she 
that 
their 
them 
themselves 
these 
they 


Prepositions 


except 
for 
from 
in 

in front of 
inside 
into 
minus 
near 
of 

off 

on 


Conjunctions 


neither 
nor 

or 

than 
till 
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this 
those 
us 

we 
what 
which 
who 
whom 
whose 
you 
your 
yourself 


until 
when 
where 
whether 
why 
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it 
its 
me 
out of 
over 
plus 
since 
through 
till } 
under 
until 
with 
without 
) 


Fair Consideration for the Profoundly 
Deaf Pupil 


By Tom L. Anprrson, D.Prp. 


Principal of the Vocational Department, Iowa School 
Council Bluffs, Iowa 


HE suBJECT of “Methods” as it relates to the education 

of the deaf is one which might be dealt with more ef- 
fectively, it seems, by the layman than by an educator of 
the deaf for the simple reason that the general public is apt 
to be suspicious of the educator’s bias. In this connection 
we are reminded of a statement made by William J. Bryan, 
that all newspaper editors are biased. He explained that no 
man with sense enough to be an editor could remain un- 
biased. 

In past years we have heard much of “the war of meth- 
ods,” formerly expressed in considerable bitterness but 
now more or less goodnaturedly as the “bitter-enders” have 
passed on and the war has simmered down through com- 
promise and the inevitable back-swing of the pendulum. 
While the agreement is not general, the common-sense atti- 
tude begins to prevail, especially in our state-supported 
schools, that results are more important than method. 

The organized deaf have consistently fought for the use 
of the “combined system” in our publicly supported schools 
for the deaf. They have come to accept the general practice 
of segregating small children under the oral method upon 
entrance into school. But they are concerned, and rightly 
so, over the tendency in some schools to hold non-oral 
children too long under profitless oral teaching in an ap- 
parent effort to force the child to conform to an unsuitable 
method. Differences of opinion arise as to when the use of the 
oral method should cease with the non-oral child, or to 
designate more plainly, the child who is so profoundly deaf 
that no practical advantage can come from years of effort 
expended upon speech and speech reading, when such effort 
results in retardation of self-expression and general educa- 
tion. As the result of personal experience, the adult deaf 
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recognize the value, in terms of social happiness, of their 
natural means of self-expression, the sign language, and they 
resent any evidence of an attempt to forbid deaf children 
to use it as a means of communication. Agreement upon 
the use of the “combined system,” then, represents the 
basis of a compromise between the adult deaf and educa- 
tors of the deaf. 

In recent years, concern has been expressed over the de- 
cline in the vigor and beauty of the sign language in the 
hands of the present generation, and various conjectures 
have been advanced to explain this decline. In an article 
entitled “What of the Sign Language?” published in the 
ANNALS, March, 1938, the present writer quoted a veteran 
educator of the deaf as follows: “The sign language is de- 
teriorating. One reason is that the number of deaf teachers 
is decreasing. Another is that the oral schools will have none 
of it. A third is that the combined schools are featuring the 
oral side and the manual side is belittled and kept in the 
background.” 

Every reason herein advanced seems to run counter to the 
general understanding that the combined system is being 
fairly used in schools usually understood to be combined- 
system schools. Off-hand, the average layman will blame 
this state of affairs on the educators in charge of the schools. 
But there is another side of the story. While it is true that 
occasionally an educational extremist will take charge of 
a state school and openly publicize it as a “pure oral” 
school, doing everything in his power to stigmatize the sign 
language, it is likewise true, within the writer’s observation, 
that much of the liberal-minded school executive’s time is 
taken up explaining to anxious parents why their children 
are not being taught wholly by speech and lip-reading; why 
they are not learning to speak more perfectly; and why they 
are placed under a deaf teacher and not under a hearing 
teacher. 

The school executive is decidedly “on the spot” and prac- 
tically unaided in this matter of reasoning with the parents 
of deaf children. It is not generally known that the greatest 
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pressure is applied by the parent who resents the fact that 
her child is placed in a class under a deaf teacher—regardless 
of the oftentimes superior ability of that teacher to bring 
out the best within the child. The fact that these parents are 
representative taxpayers within the state must be recognized, 
and because they have children in the school their wishes 
must be accorded a respect equal to that accorded to the 
alumni and the organized deaf in general, who bring counter 
pressure to bear. The facts that parents are misled by opti- 
mistic propaganda into believing that every deaf child can 
be taught to speak and read the lips effectively, and that 
from the newspapers they even gain the impression that lip- 
reading is the cure for deafness, make it harder for the 
qualified educator to explain the child’s deficiencies. The 
position of the liberal-minded educator, himself wholly sym- 
pathetic and desirous of doing everything within his power 
for the good of the child, is not to be envied when he is 
pulled and hauled this way and that by the “pressure 
groups.” 

The main point in this consideration of the subject of 
“Methods” is the fact, more or less apparent to the writer 
as time goes on, that none of the present methods of edu- 
cating the deaf is perfect, none of them is worth fighting for 
as being final in perfection and as representing the end of 
all research. A second point is that no method has much 
value unless we have effective, consecrated teachers. A 
third point is that we cannot fairly emphasize method over 
result. A fourth point, which we wish here to discuss more 
at length, is that we find a tendency in our combined-system 
schools to subordinate that part of the program dealing with 
the non-oral pupils, who are in the minority. This tendency 
is not to the best interests of the profoundly deaf pupils 
who comprise about 25 per cent of our pupilage. Their lot 
grows increasingly difficult as time goes on. It is being made 
harder, for instance, by the present widespread adoption of 
the auricular method. 

While the auricular method has been listed as a part of the 
combined system, the use of this method has had to wait 
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many years upon the development of sound amplifiers and 
their application to “hearing aids,” where the early use of 
the ordinary sound-conducting telephone and the speaking 
tube proved inadequate. 

Hearing aids have reached a degree of perfection and a 
price level sufficiently attractive to permit their extensive 
use in our classrooms. Our progressive schools are making 
every effort to provide classroom instruction through the 
ear for the 25 per cent or more hard-of-hearing children who 
have been carried as oral pupils. By the use of proper class- 
room equipment, the oral teacher may now function also as 
an aural teacher at the flick of a switch. Improved testing 
apparatus, and the working out of a system of interpreting 
the results of hearing tests, enable us to discover sufficient 
usable hearing in young children to group them under auri- 
cular instruction quite early. We also have the older hard- 
of-hearing pupil who has been weeded out of the public 
schools and sent to the school for the deaf, in many cases 
with such a low percentage of hearing loss as to make us 
wonder why. Except for one reason, which we shall try to 
make clear, this is all a wholesome development. 

During the years our schools have been developing the 
oral method to the point where they could claim that about 
75 per cent of the pupils responded favorably to this meth- 
od, the educational set-up has not been kind to the pro- 
foundly deaf pupils, nor to the teachers assigned to them. 
After the first “weeding out” process in the primary classes 
has resulted in grouping the profoundly deaf pupils under 
manual teachers, these pupils may progress fairly well up 
to the advanced department. By this time the sifting process 
has reduced the number of manual pupils considered capa- 
ble of doing advanced work, and at the same time has formed 
a group of more or less retarded pupils who are carried 
along indefinitely in the hope that patient deaf teachers may 
awaken their mentalities as they grow older. The bright 
manual pupils are pushed on into the advanced oral classes, 
and the “bi-lingual presentation” is the fair flower of this 
circumstance. Here the surviving manual pupils strive for 
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what they can get, and some of them progress to graduation 
through what we may fairly call “the hard way.” 

The interest in the auricular method has served to push 
the profoundly deaf pupil farther into the background. It 
takes an exceptionally bright and persistent profoundly 
deaf pupil to survive and to be graduated. The objective of 
our present educational set-up may be said to be: “Normal 
living, normal expression.” Mastery of English language is 
the criterion. 

Another factor operating against the best interests of the 
profoundly deaf pupil, and the full application of the com- 
bined system for his benefit, is the practice, deemed neces- 
sary for reasons of economy, of grouping manual classes 
under the supervision of oral department heads. Inevitably 
this situation leads to pressure upon teachers experienced in 
manual methods to ape oral methods, the result being a 
mongrel method, to the discomfort and confusion of an 
otherwise capable teacher. 

Another considerable factor is that the profoundly deaf 
pupil is usually the slow pupil, whose mental powers do not 
seem to awaken until well past the teen-age. With the course 
adjusted according to the abilities of the oral, and now the 
aural, pupils who form the majority, and the graduation age 
brought lower thereby, the average profoundly deaf pupil’s 
sole remaining hope lies in the vocational department. Here 
the nature of the work is more within his powers, here he can 
build up the self confidence so often destroyed in the literary 
competition of the mixed-class schoolroom, and here he can 
acquire the self respect so necessary in after-school days. 

The logical method of handling this peculiar situation in 
our state schools would call for the provision of equally 
strong, equally well administered departments for each of 
the three major divisions of the combined system, with each 
group under a specialist in its particular method. This pro- 
posal brings the query, “Where is the money to come from?” 
But this raises the equally pertinent question, where is the 
money coming from to provide all this sound equipment for 
auricular work for a minority group? 
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It might indeed be considered a desirable economy to send 
the advanced hard-of-hearing pupils and some of the sound- 
amplifying apparatus back to the public schools where they 
belong. With our problem thus simplified, we might finance 
separate departments for the remaining deaf children, in the 
oral and manual groups. 

To the observer the trends are clearly revealed. To the un- 
biased the reasons are fairly clear. To all the regret can be 
profound. Are we to let it go at that? Hardly creditable to 
the best minds of educators and laymen interested in the ad- 
vancement of education is a policy of toleration of the 
inadequacy of any single method to do justice to all pupils. 

It is far from just to the profoundly deaf pupil, even 
though he is in the minority, to permit limited finances to 
operate against his hope of fullest development. Money is 
usually found for improvements which the administration 
believes necessary and desirable. Money should be found 
to give superior, separate advantages to the profoundly 
deaf, for whom these schools exist as much as for anyone 
else, that a larger percentage of them may be carried higher 
up the intellectual heights. The lot of the manual teacher, 
who is usually the deaf teacher, should be improved, her 
time should not all be taken up with hopeless pupils and she 
should be allowed to retain the bright non-oral pupils 
through to their graduation. Higher standards for manual 
teachers should be set up, and provision made for their de- 
served promotion and prestige which they do not now enjoy. 
In short, money should be provided, and a disposition of 
willingness shown, to give the manual end of our “combined 
system” a really effective trial. Only then might we be able 
fairly to pass judgment upon results, which after all de- 
termine the value of methods. 

It would be correct at this point to indicate how the adult 
deaf, who have been out in the world and who have come 
to grips with the problems of life, feel about the matter. 

RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE CONVENTION OF THE NATIONAL 

ASSOCIATION OF THE Dear, Los ANGELES, JuLy, 1940 
Separate Educational Facilities 
Whereas, increasing numbers of hard-of-hearing youth are being 
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brought into schools created for the education of the deaf, and 
offering the deaf their only opportunity for an education; and 


Whereas, the educational needs and treatment of these hard-of- 
hearing youth differ radically from the educational needs and treat- 
ment of the deaf; and 


Whereas, the practice of mixing these two groups in our schools 
for the deaf is not to the best interests of either group; and 


Whereas, other facilities are available for the separate education 
of the hard of hearing by means of the proper use of sound amplify- 
ing instruments; be it 


Resolved, that the National Association of the Deaf strongly ad- 
vocates separate educational facilities for the deaf and the hard of 
hearing. 


Visual Education and the Deaf 


By J. McCuurs, M.A. 


Instructor in Gallaudet College 
Washington, D.C. 


aed few people can explain things in language clear and 

simple enough to make them understandable to all. The 
learner may be able to repeat what he has read or heard, 
thus giving the semblance of knowledge, when he actually 
has no idea about what he is talking. An example of this 
type of learning would be the child of three or four who 
could count to ten, but would fail to recognize groups of 
three, five or seven objects. 

If this so called “verbalism” is to be avoided, some supple- 
mentary way of conveying information, simple to teach and 
learn, yet comprehensive and exact, must be found. Concrete 
experiences must be provided from which abstract ideas and 
generalizations may develop. The use of visual aids is one 
answer to the problem. The learner is stimulated, not only 
through his auditory sense, but by visual means as well. He 
gets not only the explanation, but sees material related to 
his learning. 

By a Visual Aid is meant any visual-sensory aid; any 
excursion, picture, model, object or device which provides 
concrete visual experience to the learner for the purpose of:? 

1. Introducing, building up, enriching or clarifying abstract con- 

2: desirable attitudes. 

3. Stimulating further activity on the part of the learner. 

Experiments by Freeman and Wood, Knowlton and Tilton 
and others have proved that the use of visual aids not only 
shortens the time of learning, but facts so learned are re- 
tained longer. However, this is true only insofar as they 
supplement the educational process. 

Visual Education is not a method in itself, but its ma- 
terials are a valuable supplement to the process of education. 


* Hoban, Charles F., Hoban, Charles F., Jr., Zisman, Samuel B., 
_— the Curriculum. The Cordon Company, New York, 1937, 
p. 9. 
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Visual Education does not perform miracles. No one meth- 
od will guarantee emergence of well integrated, socialized, 
educated children from our schools; all available sources 
must be utilized toward this end. 

Visual materials do not lessen work for the teacher, set 
aside or lessen the use of textbooks or libraries. They should 
furnish a stimulus to get to textbooks and library sources 
of information for the things visual materials cannot give. 
The mere existence of concrete experience does not guarantee 
knowledge. Experiences must be related and the relationship 
made apparent to the learner for abstractions or knowledge 
to develop. There is as much danger in the overuse as in the 
underuse of visual materials. 

A survey of almost 9,000 schools made by Cline M. Koon 
showed that the three chief obstacles to the use of visual 
aids were, in order: 1. insufficient budgetary provisions, 2. 
lack of aids in classrooms when most needed, 3. teachers 
insufficiently trained in their use. 

Many schools were handicapped by the depression and are 
now beginning to recover and use visual aids for the first 
time. With proper techniques of handling so as to have 
materials in the proper place at the proper time and with 
adequate teacher training in the use of visual aids the other 
two obstacles could soon be removed, thus opening a new 
era in the use of visual materials. 

There are certain general principles to be observed in the 
use of visual aids: 


They should be closely correlated with the course of study 
and other teaching materials. 

They should be suited to the mental level of the students— 
the older the pupil, the more abstract may the visual aids 
be. 

They should be available at the precise moment needed. 
They should be excellent in quality and detail and leave 
no misconceptions. 


The more intelligent the pupil, the fewer concrete ex- 
periences will be necessary. 
The aid should be adapted to the specific teaching situa- 
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tion—slides for group work, stereographs for individual 
work. 

A short intensive study of a few illustrations is better 
than a study of many, more or less, related pictures. 

Visual aids should make accessible in the classroom that 
which is inaccessible. Money should not be wasted on pic- 
tures or models of things which can be viewed nearby. 

No type of visual aid should be used to the exclusion of 
all others; each has its own value and use. 

The value depends in part on the classroom objectives. 
Maps will show industrial centers, but a cotton boll will 
serve better to show the need for invention of the cotton 
gin. 

Visual aids may be classified into the following types, 
ranging from the most concrete to the more abstract. 


a. The school journey 

b. Museum materials 

c. Motion pictures 

d. Still films, flat pictures or photographs 

e. Graphic materials: pictorial illustrations, isotypes, cartoons, 
posters, maps, charts, graphs and diagrams. 


THe ScHooL JOURNEY 


The school journey is often considered to be the most 
valuable of visual aids. It brings the pupils into direct 
contact with the situation as it exists; provides experience 
in all elements of concreteness. It is the most real of visual 
techniques. It is usually the most accessible and least ex- 
pensive visual aid. We can complicate the educational proc- 
ess by going to great lengths constructing something which 
can be viewed a block or two away. The teacher and pupils 
meet on common ground, leaving the formality of the 
schoolroom. Journeys relate school work to actual outside 
life. They provide an effective means for correlating subject 
matter. Journeys may be divided into three types: a. those 
occupying a classroom period; b. those occupying & morning, 
afternoon or day; c. those requiring a week end or longer. 

To be successful the journey must fulfill the following 
conditions. 


1. The pupils must have reached the stage in development 
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of a lesson where they feel an urgent need and desire to 
take a field trip. 

2. Before starting, the pupils and teacher must fix certain 
definite aims, a purpose. 

3. The teacher must be thoroughly familiar with the 
place, route, features—everything connected with the 
journey. 

4. Pupil preparation (a) equipment, (b) study of refer- 
ence material, (c) co-operative spirit. 

5. Systematic procedure in study and discussion while on 
the ground. 

6. Definite use should be made of all information gained. 
The excursion should not only solve problems but should 
serve as an inspiration for other classroom activities. 


Cautions to be observed: Too much time should not be 
spent in getting to the scene; too much observation should 
not be crowded into one afternoon. The teacher should not 
be responsible for a very large group, but should have help; 
the proposition should be kept simple, and all pupils should 
participate actively in the project. 


Museum MATERIALS 


The remoteness and expense sometimes prohibit school 
journeys, but it is often possible to bring to the classroom 
some of the things which might be seen on a journey, 2.¢., a 
cotton boll, a plant, a coffee bean or a ship model. How 
hard it would be to describe a cotton boll or plant accurately 
enough for every pupil to understand it perfectly; yet show 
them one and explain it at the same time and all will under- 
stand. The child’s own background can be utilized in teach- 
ing the functional use of objects or materials. Compare a 
strange plant with one familiar to the students; point out 
the similarities and differences. 

Pupils are more interested in things they can see and 
touch. These are more realistic to them. The oral or written 
word is not enough. 

If the real objects cannot be obtained, very often a model 
can be either made at the school or obtained from some other 
source. 
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An object is the thing itself, the model is a replica, a 
representation, often in miniature. When using a model the 
teacher must always be careful to point out the discrepancy 
in size. Leave no misconceptions in the minds of the pupils. 


Motion PIcTURES 


The school journey and museum materials are limited in 
scope. Motion pictures with and without sound have become 
a powerful medium in the dissemination of information and 
knowledge, and the creation of attitudes and ideals. 

When first employed in education, motion pictures were 
used chiefly to present facts, but now the tendency is to 
broaden the use of this powerful visual aid. Many pupils 
have almost no other means of learning the topography of 
a country or its manners and customs. Pictures create in- 
terest and are especially valuable in studying various in- 
dustries. 

In teaching “how” a thing is done, only demonstration is 
superior to the motion picture. They change attitudes toward 
social problems, stir the emotions and provide patterns of 
conduct. 

The power of films lies in three fundamentals:? 

1. Projection of self into the situation; what the child sees on the 

screen becomes reality for him, vicarious experience. 

2. Selectivity and continuity; pictures save time and show only 

facts pertinent to the objectives. 

3. Dramatization of events and situations; instructional films 

usually lack drama. Their interest and effect can be greatly in- 


creased by careful photography and portrayal of situations of 
life, make the pictures real, alive! 


The chief functions of the motion picture are: 


1. To show continuity of processes or events. A teacher can as- 
semble raw materials in various stages of manufacture, but to 
show the continuity of the process and interrelation of various 
activities, the motion picture is the best visual aid. 

2. To show observable action. Hoeing cotton becomes a reality 
to a Northern pupil when he sees pictures of boys his own age 
actually engaged in the task. 

3. Depiction of unobservable action: By means of slow motion 
photography, action which takes place far too quickly for the 
eye to perceive can be observed and studied. The growth of a 
plant can be photographed and its entire life span be shown on 
the screen in a few interesting moments. Things which take place 


> Hoban, Hoban and Zisman, op. cit., p. 94. 
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too quickly, slowly, minutely or on too broad a scale for the 
human eye, can be shown by the motion picture. 

4. To develop proper social attitudes. One of the educational ob- 
jectives today. The influence of motion pictures on attitudes lies 
in the emotion of the situation. By means of films we can 
influence racial, crime, martial and many other attitudes. The 
development of proper attitudes depends on the judicious selec- 
tion of films. 


Films may be classified according to several different 
types so that a teacher should have no difficulty in correlat- 
ing motion pictures with any unit of activity presented to 
the class. 


1. Process films describe pictorially some process of nature, in- 

dustry or other aspects of the world. 

2. Skill films may be used in teaching a variety of subjects; type- 
writing, home economics, etc.; here they can show detailed close- 
ups. 

. Dramatic films give correct historical and geographical back- 
grounds. 

. Industrial films show processes in industry. 

. Emotional films convey impressions of power, durability, strength 
and stamina. 

. Documentary films dramatize social situations and point a way 
to their solution. 

. Background films furnish a pictorial background of common 
experiences dealing with interesting things, situations, occupa- 
tions and people. 


OF 


Motion pictures come in two different sizes, 16 and 35 
mm. The 16 mm. size is cheaper and sufficient for all prac- 
tical purposes. There are also silent films with printed titles 
and sound films. 

Some claim that sound interferes with the mental proc- 
esses. There is no direct evidence to show the comparative 
value of sound and silent films. The evidence indicates, how- 
ever, that sound is of value in many cases. 

If scenes do not involve continuity of processes or events 
or depict action of some kind, any type of motion picture is 
an expensive and uneconomical use of a visual aid. 

The motion picture may be used in three different areas 
of the learning unit. 

1. It may be used to create interest (motivation). Usually the pupil 
does not have to be a good reader or have a large technical 
vocabulary. Pictures catch his interest and spur him on to learn 
more—new problems grow in his mind. 

2. The motion picture may be used as an integral part of the learn- 
ing experience, to show factual material, to develop thought 


and reasoning or to learn relationships. 
3. The motion picture may be used in the review of a unit. 
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There are certain principles to remember when using 
films: 

The motion picture is superior to other visual aids only in 
presenting the specific things for which it is adapted, 1.e., to 
show interrelationships, continuity and action. 

A film should not be shown merely because it is on hand, 
because it relates vaguely to a course or because it can be 
obtained free. It should be shown when there is a definite 
need for it and shown at the proper time. 

The teacher must plan carefully, decide how it will be 
projected, in whole or in parts, when it is to be projected, and 
how to insure the maximum benefits to each pupil. 

Subtitles, explanatory comment and printed matter should 
not be used with children. The explanations should be left 
to the teacher. 

Sound should be included only when it is necessary to the 
concept to be conveyed, to complete and strengthen the 
visual impression. 

The teacher must be careful to avoid leaving misconcep- 
tions of ideas of time in the minds of the pupils. 


Strut Pictures 


The still picture is included in the stereograph, slides, film 
strips and flat pictures. 

Motion pictures allow very little time for detailed obser- 
vation, or for study of selected aspects. 

Motion and action are not the objectives of much instruc- 
tion. In the study of the pyramids, the objectives should be 
to show their size and immobility. Still pictures provide the 
opportunity for detailed analysis. 

The type of picture depends on the subject. The Chinese 
Wall, dikes of Holland or the like could be shown in flat 
pictures of two dimensions. The pyramids, fjords of Nor- 
way, or the Natural Bridge should be shown in three dimen- 
sions by the stereograph. Niagara Falls or Old Faithful 
would best be shown by motion pictures. 

Pictures often tell a story more vividly and tersely than 
words. 
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Ideas can be grasped in a much shorter period of time in 
some cases. For instance, it would take a long period of time 
to describe the changes in American costume during the 
past one hundred years. The same ideas could be grasped 
in a short time by viewing pictures of characteristic cos- 
tumes during each period. 

In evaluating slides, the teacher should consider their 
truth, photographic quality, relevancy, relative size of items 
and mechanical qualities. 

The lantern should be simple to operate, light and dur- 
able, have good lenses and reflectors, give a maximum of 
light and a minimum of heat, be portable and easy to set 
up, operate, adjust and clean. 

Film strips which can be shown in the same lantern are 
convenient in size, cheap, safe, durable and can be used to 
illustrate almost anything. 

The teacher must be careful to avoid showing too many 
pictures at one time, using pictures of poor quality, using 
pictures unsuited to the mental level of the pupils. 

Pictures for detailed study should contain objects familiar 
to the pupils so they will have a basis of comparison in 
judging and comparing size and form. 

The stereograph is for individual work and the slide for 
group work. 

GRAPHIC MATERIALS 


Graphic materials include pictorial illustrations, isotypes, 
cartoons, posters, maps, charts, graphs and diagrams. 

Graphic materials are the most abstract of visual aids. 
They do not explain objects in their natural settings, but 
seek to define and relate them to other objects. They show 
the essentials. 

Isotypes are not a special kind of graphic material, but 
include all of them. They might be called a visual dictionary 
and grammar. With a little related text, this symbol lan- 
guage can show the main facts and explain the important 
problems in any field of knowledge. By combining the pic- 
ture-symbol for shoe, and the symbol for factory, how sim- 
ple it would be to show on a map the fact that shoes are 
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manufactured in St. Louis, and how much more likely the 
pupil would be to remember the fact, having both read it 
and seen the fact illustrated on the map. By similar illustra- 
tions, it could be shown that there are large stockyards in 
Kansas City and Chicago. 

This method of illustration should help the pupil to retain 
facts so learned. He not only has his verbal memory to go 
by, but has also a mental picture of the idea. 


VISUAL INSTRUCTION WITH THE DEAF 


The same general principles underlying visual instruction 
in schools for the hearing would also apply to schools for 
the deaf. However, there are certain special considerations 
which make visual instruction vastly more important to the 
teacher of the deaf. In deaf pupils, hearing as an avenue for 
education is entirely cut off. 

Education must be accomplished through the utilization 
of the other senses; of these the visual is the strongest. The 
more completely and effectively the sense of vision can be 
utilized in the educational process, the more completely and 
quickly may the pupils be educated. 

Because his acquisition of language is retarded by his lack 
of hearing the deaf child reads more slowly and with more 
difficulty than the hearing child. Thus this avenue of educa- 
tion is not so broad as it is with hearing pupils. It is a well- 
known fact that deaf pupils have difficulty in associating 
visual images with verbal symbols. 

Because the sense of vision is used so much in educating 
the deaf, it would seem to be even more important to vary 
the type of visual aid, being careful to avoid using any one 
type so long that the pupils lose interest. 

The effective use of the school journey, museum materials, 
still pictures and graphic materials presents the same diffi- 
culties to be found in the use of the same visual aid with 
hearing pupils, with only the language handicap added. 

The use of motion pictures with the deaf might seem to 
present more of a problem. Very few sound pictures are 
suited for use with the deaf. Such pictures would have to be 
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so clear in meaning that any verbal explanation would be 
superfluous. 

In some subjects (films), sound is essential, 7.e., music 
and foreign languages, but the deaf would hardly ever study 

these “sounds” in any circumstances, so the omission of this 
| type of film would be of no loss to them. In industrial films, 
the whir of motors or clash of steel is often thought of as an 
integral part of the picture. These sounds, too, have only a 
verbal meaning to the deaf in actual life. 

Where the sound is not an essential part of the knowledge 
to be gained, there is no conclusive evidence to show that 
sound films are superior to silent ones. 

Since most sound films for educational purposes are also 
filmed and edited with silent versions, there is no lack of 
material in the silent film field. In fact, many more silent 
films are available than sound films, and the cost of a reel 
of silent film is only about one half the cost of a reel of 
sound film. 

As has been pointed out before, to experience things visual- 
ly, a pupil does not have to be a good reader or have a large 
vocabulary; pictorial material provides an easily accessible 
fund of information especially valuable to the deaf pupil. 
Of course, vocabulary and language difficulties are not so 
? great as the deaf pupil grows older. Then subtitles and 
printed matter are of greater benefit to him. 

With very young pupils explanatory comment, subtitles 
and printed matter should all be omitted. Before the picture 
is begun the teacher should explain what the children will 
see. This would be perfect for the instruction of young deaf 
pupils. The teacher would know the exact extent of their 
vocabularies and how to make the best explanations. 

The effective use of silent films does require the teacher 
to be resourceful, intelligent, well informed and thoroughly 
trained in their proper use. These things would be especially 
important for a teacher of the deaf. 

Young deaf pupils studying geography often have diffi- 
culty in appreciating the relative sizes and distances shown. 
By more intelligent use of maps and pictures these miscon- 
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ceptions might often be avoided. For instance, in teaching in 
the District of Columbia, a teacher might begin with a very 
large scale map of the District, an illustrated map showing 
the Washington Monument, the Capitol and other easily 
recognized points of interest with which the child is certain 
to be familiar. The child easily appreciates the size of the 
map in relation to the size of the District. From that point, 
the teacher can progress to a map showing the District of 
Columbia, Maryland and Virginia on the same map. The 
child will realize that he is viewing a much larger area be- 
cause the District seems very small in comparison. With such 
a beginning it is easy to give the child some idea of the 
extent of the United States or the size of the United States 
in relation to the rest of the world. 

By use of illustrated maps many facts of industrial im- 
portance could also be shown to the deaf child. Pictures 
(isotypes) could easily show the important industries in 
various cities, the chief occupations in different states, and 
many other ideas of importance. However, the mastery of 
the correct language to explain what he learns must always 
be of prime importance to the deaf pupil and his teacher. 
Since the workers in the field should realize the added im- 
portance of visual instruction when used with the deaf, a 
fact which many of them already do realize, it seems that 
the training schools for teachers of the deaf should offer 
courses in the proper use of visual aids with the deaf. Inso- 
far as the writer knows, none of the schools do offer such a 
course. Adoption of this plan would assure the field of a body 
of young teachers equipped with the techniques of using 
visual aids to the best possible advantage, resulting in in- 
creased efficiency in educating the deaf child. The establish- 
ment of a research center seeking more effective and efficient 
ways of using visual instruction with the deaf might result 
in vastly improved methods. 


MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT NECESSARY FOR A PROGRAM OF 
VISUAL INSTRUCTION 


To set up an effective program of visual instruction there 
are certain minimum requirements of equipment and ma- 
terial: 
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1. A modern blackboard and bulletin board. 
2. A filing case and materials for cutting, mounting, and filing, flat 
pictures, sketches, slides, graphs, etc. 
3. Budget provisions for conducting school journey. 
4. A collection of 
a. Stereographs typical of different subjects and six stereoscopes. 
b. Mounted flats for use in each subject. 
c. Lantern slides, plain and colored. 
d. An available supply of 16 mm. films typical of various sub- 
jects. 
e. A supply of film strip. 
5. The following standard projectors: 
a. Glass slide projector with opaque and film strip and film 
slide attachments. 
b. 16 mm. motion picture projector. 
. Complete splicing outfit for repairing film. 
. Slide-making outfit. 
. Standard cameras: 
a. Still picture camera. 
b. 16 mm. motion picture camera. 
9. A good screen. 
10. A collection of object specimens—model material for use in 
various subjects. 


The above items may not be so costly as they might seem 
to be at first glance. 

Lists of places to visit would cost nothing. The budgetary 
provisions for the trips would depend on the nature of the 
community—rural or urban, but the expenses of a school 
journey are usually very small. 

Objects and models can be assembled through interested 
agencies and through friends of the school at a very low cost. 
The collection will probably be constantly expanding 
through the interest of the teachers, pupils and friends. 

Valuable still pictures are often given away by many 
agencies. Film strips cost 3¢ to 5¢ per picture. Stereographs 
and stereoscopes are fairly expensive, however, a stereoscope 
costing $5.00 or $6.00. The stereographs cost from 25¢ 
to 50¢ each. Glass slides cost from 75¢ to $1.50 each and a 
lantern for projecting them complete with attachments for 
film strips, etc., costs anywhere from 75¢ to $1.50, depending 
on the type. 

A silent motion picture projector costs from $150 to $225 
and the screen for classroom use about $10. 

Films when rented from commercial sources cost about 
$5.00 for a two weeks period, or $10.00 for half the school 
year. However, there are many free sources of films which 
will be mentioned later. 
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A good still camera costs from $20.00 up and a motion pic- 
ture camera from $50.00 up. 

The storage facilities necessary for the various visual 
aids, tables, files, etc., can be bought or if economy is essen- 
tial, they can be made in the school. 

The U. S. Government is probably one of the best sources 
of materials. It furnishes all types of visual aids except 
three dimension pictures (stereographs). The Departments 
of Interior, Commerce and Agriculture are the most active 
in this field. Their services are either free or cost only a 
nominal sum, such as postage for materials, or perhaps cost 
of materials. 

Other good sources of material are State Governments, 
various departments, colleges and universities, libraries, 
museums, voluntary associations such as the Y.M.C.A., 
industrial companies such as Ford Autos, Borden’s Milk, and 
commercial dealers. 

All except the last-named source furnish visual material 
either free or at a very low cost. 

Projectors, of course, must be bought through commercial 
dealers. Some of the best known are: 


Bausch-Lomb Optical Company, Rochester, New York. 

Bell-Howell Company, Chicago, Illinois. 

Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, New York. 

The Y.M.C.A., Motion picture Bureau, 347 Madison Ave., New 
York City, is a valuable source of material. They even edit a 16 mm. 
edition of the March of Time. 

Many states furnish free lists of sources of materials: for 
visual instruction through their Departments of Education, 
sometimes known as Departments of Public Instruction. 

The U. S. Department of Interior has pamphlets pre- 
pared by Charles Ellsworth Dent which give good references 
on sources of all types of visual aids. 

The following chart is perhaps the best way of illustrating 
the number and types of agencies which have visual aids 
for distribution to schools. 
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Agency 
Federal Government Agencies 2 21 11 «16 «13 618 «(19 
State Departments 9232S 48 6 0 10 
Colleges and Universities 16 39 19 21 8 9 47 31 52 
Libraries tas 6 2 
Voluntary Associations 
Selected Commercial Dealers 25 49 14 19 0 3 29 23 60 
TOTAL 80 202 74 75 56 24 147 78 174 
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Summary of Psychological Experiments 
with the Deaf: 1932-1938 


By EvizaBetH Mary Cut ier, M.A. 


Instructor in the Indiana School 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


I. PRELIMINARY SURVEY 


Introductton—More and more, educators are realizing 
and meeting the challenge presented by the education of 
exceptional children. Methods and approaches are constantly 
subjected to criticism and research. This attitude and action 
augur favorably for a more fortunate future for these chil- 
dren. 

The education of the deaf is carried on under a unique 
condition. Their handicap is that of language retardation 
primarily caused by an auditory deficiency. Therefore, the 
major part of the knowledge they acquire during their forma- 
tive years is received in school. Thus an abnormally large 
responsibility is placed on those in charge of this schooling. 

The aim of educators of the deaf is to equip deaf children 
so that they are able to assume their rightful places in, and 
to be an asset to, society, and to guide them in adjustment 
so that they may be able to approximate normal children 
as closely as possible. It is thus imperative that these edu- 
cators know as much as is available about the deaf if their 
assistance is to be of maximum value. 

Purpose of the Study.—This study has been undertaken 
in order that there should be presented as full a picture as 
possible of the psychological make-up of the deaf as revealed 
by psychological tests applied to the deaf. The various test 
results give a picture which must be interpreted in the light 
of the factors which condition such a picture. The picture 
is built up from parts. That a component part isolated from 
an integrated whole is equivalent to that part when in compo- 
sition with the whole, is open to question. When that part 
is measured, the results are conditioned by the validity and 
reliability of the instrument of measure, by the number and 
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kind of variables controlled, by the technique employed, and 
by the number of subjects and the extent to which these 
subjects are representative of the class to which they belong. 

Mechanics of the Condensed Study.—Titles of the major- 
ity of the articles appearing in print from 1932 to 1938, 
inclusive, of experimental studies in America of the psy- 
chology of the deaf are given in the bibliography. Through- 
out this study the numbers in parentheses refer to these 
titles. The articles are placed in five general classifications: 
Intelligence, Achievement, Personality, Aptitude, and Mis- 
cellaneous. Under each classification are an introduction, a 
brief review of research previous to 1932, and a very con- 
densed summary of the general results as set forth in the 
articles. 

II. INTELLIGENCE 


Introduction —Because it is not known precisely what 
intelligence is, many psychologists have defined its essence 
in different ways, conceding, however, that it is an inherent 
capacity unaffected fundamentally by nurture. This lack of 
specific understanding, while inhibiting an absolute evalua- 
tion of any individual’s intelligence, does not prevent the 
objective measurement of certain phases of his intelligence 
on a comparative basis. 

Non-language tests measure the ability to deal with con- 
crete material; linguistic tests measure the ability to deal 
with the abstract. To get a representative idea of the intelli- 
gence of an individual both types of tests should be given. 
This is not possible when testing the deaf. When linguistic 
tests, which depend primarily on the comprehension of lan- 
guage, are applied to the deaf they measure factors other 
than intelligence, such as educational achievement. Unless 
or until such extraneous factors are removed any measure- 
ment of their intelligence must be limited to non-verbal tests, 
thereby conditioning one’s interpretation of the results. 

History—As measured by the Pintner Non-Language 
Test, a two-year retardation of deaf children was obtained 
by Reamer (50), and a two- to three-year retardation was 
obtained by Day, Fusfeld, and Pintner (14). Using scores 
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from the latter study, Upshall found the mental ability of 
day-school pupils greater than that of residential children 
(61). Results from a scale of performance tests developed 
by Drever and Collins showed that at no age level were the 
deaf retarded as much as a year (15, 16). See also (35, 40, 
49). 

The period 1932 to 1938 saw a good number of inde- 
pendent efforts in the study of the intelligence of deaf chil- 
dren. A Tabular Summary of these investigations is given 
here on page 183. 


III. ACHIEVEMENT 


Introduction—Formal education attempts to reach the 
maximum educational achievement that each individual’s 
intelligence permits him to attain. Achievement tests meas- 
ure knowledge of those subjects which lend themselves to 
objective measurement. 

Because of the anomalous value of schooling in the life 
of the deaf a knowledge of the achievement of each pupil 
and student is necessary. This acts as a check upon the 
efficacy of the teaching, assists in proper grading, and sta- 
tistically reveals those phases in which the child is weak 
and strong. 

History—The Pintner Educational Survey Test was given 
by Reamer (50) who found a retardation of five years, and 
by Day, Fusfeld, and Pintner (14) who found a retardation 
of from four to six years. These authors evaluated the edu- 
cational achievement in terms of the mental ability and 
concluded that the deaf were retarded educationally out of 
all proportion to their mental retardation. Using scores from 
this test, Upshall (61) found a superiority of day-school 
pupils over institutional pupils. Madden (35) found the 
hard of hearing compared favorably with the normal hear- 
ing as measured by the New Stanford Achievement Test. 
Thompson (58), from her results in an experiment in read- 
ing, concluded that two and one half times as much reading 
ability can be developed as under the present oral system. 

Summary.—Results from the Stanford Achievement Tests 
showed a mean EQ of 89 (20), and of 83.5 to 84.8 (28, 29) ; 
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arithmetic computation and reasoning to be far superior to 
reading words and paragraphs (31); the order of achieve- 
ment, descending from the greatest to the least, to be: 
Arithmetic computation, geography, language usage, arith- 
metic reasoning, history and civics, word meaning, litera- 
ture, paragraph meaning (28, 29). 

Fusfeld gave the New Stanford Achievement Test: Ad- 
vanced Examination, to 165 preparatory class students (17), 
and to 37 preparatory class students (18) at Gallaudet Col- 
lege. The results showed a median educational achievement 
of approximately the tenth grade. A marked lack of balance 
was revealed in school preparation. There was a tendency 
for those who became deaf at an early age, and for those 
whose age at college entrance was high, to have a lower 
score. The young men were better prepared than the young 
women. In general, the same results were obtained when 
97 candidates seeking admission to Gallaudet College were 
given the Metropolitan Achievement Tests, Advanced 
Battery (19). 

IV. PeRsoNAaLity 


Introduction—There are many different theories explain- 
ing the meaning of total personality, all of which realize 
its ultimate responsibility for the individual’s adjustment 
to his environment. 

Personality in its psychological aspect evolves in a dy- 
namic circle. It develops from environment and reveals itself 
in its reactions to environment. Each reaction in turn pro- 
duces a development which again stimulates an evolved 
reaction pattern, and so on. These reactions can be observed 
when in combination with society because they assume, in 
varying degrees, the forms of adjustment and maladjust- 
ment to society. Various phases of this adjustment and mal- 
adjustment can be measured on a comparative basis. These 
measurements take the form of inventories, objective rating 
scales, and tests. 

An inventory is a self-rating scale. While it is satisfactory 
for measuring the responses of hearing children, it presents 
language difficulties to the deaf because of its verbal nature. 
An ordinary inventory when given to the deaf should have 
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the language simplified, thus laying itself open to the risk 
of a possible lessening of validity when results are used 
as a basis of comparison with those of hearing children, 
or an inventory worded for the deaf to comprehend should 
have its norms based on hearing subjects. 

A rating scale is as suited to the deaf as to the hearing 
because their observable behavior is rated by other people. 
This, of course, brings subjective forces into play. 

A test is a carefully standardized experiment, prepared 
and administered in much the same manner as an intelli- 
gence test. It, too, presents language difficulties. 

History.—See (35). 

Summary.—tThere is general agreement that the deaf are 
more emotional, more introverted, and less dominant than 
the hearing. There seems to be a tendency for the two groups 
to be about equal in self-sufficiency. The deaf are more 
maladjusted in general, school, home, and social adjustment, 
the maladjustment being greatest for the last. The greatest 
difference between the deaf and the hearing is in social and 
emotional] traits and the least in intellectual and physical 
traits. It is commonly agreed that the personality adjust- 
ment of the deaf represents only a variation of the general 
pattern of the hearing and not a new type. 

Little or no relationship was found between scores and 
age, intelligence, amount of hearing, age at onset of deafness, 
and number of years in school. Boys appear to be more 
maladjusted than girls. 

There seems to be very little difference between the deaf 
and the hard of hearing, showing that a slight loss of hearing 
is about as disturbing to the personality as is a total loss. 
However, the adolescent hypacousic appears to find ad- 
justment to a hearing loss easier than does the adult. 

Little or no relationship was found between scores of 
hypacousic groups and number of years deafened, age at 
loss of hearing, degree of hearing, percentage of difference 
in hearing between ears, and use of hearing aids. Slightly 
better adjustments were made by those who had lip-reading 
training and who were free from tinnitus. 
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Deaf subjects in one residential school were significantly 
retarded in social competency (mean SQ 80.7). Results from 
another study showed no retardation for subjects in a day- 
school (mean SQ 96.2). No difference was found between 
the sexes, or between the deaf and the hard of hearing. The 
deaf, according to another study, were seriously retarded 
in knowledge of social usage. 

Instruments of Measure and Reference Numbers.— 

Bernreuter Personality Inventory (59), (431), (48, 5). 

Brown Personality Inventory (54), (55). 

Haggerty-Olson-Wickman Behavior Rating Schedules 
(12, 23, 2), (22, 27), (24), (53). 

Minnesota Interest Blank (21). 

Personality Inventory for Deaf Children (12, 23, 2), (45, 
3). 

Pintner Personality Outlines (22, 27). 

Rogers Test of Personality Adjustment (12, 23, 2), (21). 

Strang Test of Social Usage (44). 

Symonds Adjustment Questionnaire (22, 27). 

Thurstone Personality Schedule (32, 33, 60). 

Vineland Social Maturity Scale (10), (57). 

Woodworth-Cady Test of Emotional Stability (21). 

See also: (47). 

V. APTITUDE 

Introduction—Schools for the deaf must accept the re- 
sponsibility for the vocational education of their pupils so 
that they may eventually be absorbed into industry under 
the existing economic conditions. Any plan that is to deal 
effectively with this must be based on a scientific approach 
to the problems involved. Specific vocational training must 
be based on a knowledge of two main factors, the personal 
and the economic. The personal factor includes, among other 
things, the skill to perform a given task. Various skills can 
be measured by aptitude tests. Results from these tests give 
valuable aid in diagnosing vocational potentialities for place- 
ment and adjustment in occupations. 

Surveys made for class generalizations in specific apti- 
tudes, in that they make only rough categorical divisions pos- 
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sible, are not commendable for individual guidance because 
of the multiple variations in the skills of individuals. How- 
ever, such surveys of the deaf do reveal their assets on which 
educators should capitalize. 

History.—No articles reviewed. 

Summary.—With the exception of the sense of balance, 
the deaf appear to be on a par with the hearing in motor and 
mechanical ability. The range of ability is as wide for the 
deaf as for the hearing; therefore, the same individual voca- 
tional guidance is necessary. Deaf boys seem to be superior 
to deaf girls. See: (30, 13), (32, 60), (37, 38, 39), (56, 6). 

As for artistic ability, Pintner (44) found the scores for 
deaf girls in an academic department just as good as, and 
the scores for deaf girls in a vocational department decidedly 
inferior to, those of previously tested hearing girls. 


VI. MiscELLANEOUS 


Introduction.— This miscellaneous section is for any ex- 
periment which fails to lend itself readily to inclusion in the 
preceding four classifications. 

The eyes are the main intermediary through which the 
deaf child receives his education. Thus, paramount stress 
must be laid on the care and training of his eyes lest he have 
an additional handicap with which to cope. 

History.—No articles reviewed. 

Summary.—Results with the Snellen Chart Test showed 
the visual acuity of deaf children to be below that of hearing 
children, with the congenitally deaf having a greater inci- 
dence of defective vision than the adventitiously deafened. 
See: (11, 4). 

VII. Conciusion 

The conclusion is general that much more experimentation 

is necessary to supplement the results here reviewed. 
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Death of Mrs. Lucile M. Moore.—On page 97 of the Janu- 
ary ANNALS, 1941, it was erroneously stated that Mrs. Lucile 
M. Moore passed away in June of last year. It was at that 
time Mrs. Moore resigned from her position of supervising 
teacher in the Florida School, a place she had held with dis- 
tinction for many years. Her death did not occur until 
September 1940. 


New Heads of Schools.—Recent changes in executives of 
schools for the deaf include the following: Dr. Frank M. 
Driggs, outstanding leader in the education of the deaf and 
head of the Utah School for the Deaf and the Blind, having 
reached the legal retirement age, has given up his post as 
superintendent of the Utah School, and on April 1, the place 
is to be taken by Dr. G. Oscar Russell, director of the speech 
clinic and professor of speech at the Ohio State University. 
Dr. Russell comes to his new position with a long record of 
active participation in work on auditory handicap. 

The position of president of the Louisiana State School has 
been assumed by Mr. Spencer Phillips, formerly chairman 
of the Louisiana Tax Commisssion. Mr. Phillips has had 
experience in educational management, having been at one 
time principal of a high school. 

Word comes that Mr. G. V. Badhire, principal of the 
School for the Deaf and the Blind, Baroda, India, retired 
from service in November 1940. The Commissioners of Edu- 
cation for Baroda State have asked Mr. T. G. Navathe, 
first assistant teacher of the school, to act as principal in 
charge until a permanent appointment can be made. 


Certification —The most recent report indicates a total of 
1,148 applications filed for teachers’ certification under the 
Conference of Executives of American Schools for the Deaf. 
The latest list of names includes the following: 

Imogene Presley Allen, New Jersey School 

Elizabeth Barnes, Georgia School 
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Robert Ear] Binkley, Louisiana School 
Mary Burns, Mackay School 

Barton Clarke, Georgia School 

Isabelle Martindale Demarest, New Jersey School 
Joseph Lacey Dunkerley, New Jersey School 
Stephanie Dziadula, Ohio School 

Blanche King Evans, Kansas School 
William Liner Fair, Kansas School 

Irvin A. Fisher, Kansas School 

Grace Margaret Harris, Ontario School 
Nelda Hughes Hibbs, New Jersey School 
Paul Dillingham Hubbard, Kansas School 
Uel Kennedy Hurd, Kansas School 

Ruth Comp Jackson, Nebraska School 
Elvira Whaley Lamb, New Jersey School 
Musa Marbut, New Jersey School 

Mary Ellen Molland, Saskatchewan School 
Alton Leslie Smith, Texas School 

Mary Vance Snell, Alabama School 

Eleanor Robin Thomas, American School 
Catherine Torgeson, Kansas School 

Hannah Wismer Transue, New Jersey School 


It may be well to repeat here that the general requirements 
for certification are based on a three-fold qualification: the 
academic record of the applicant, special training to teach 
the deaf, and a designated period of satisfactory service in 
schools for the deaf. Three grades of certificates are issued, 
determined in the main by the academic preparation of the 
applicant. Thus, the Class A Certificate calls for completion 
of at least the four-year college course, the Class B Certifi- 
cate requires at least two years of accredited college study, 
while Class C is the grade set for those who have had only 
the high school course before entering the work of teaching. 

The Conference also recognizes a number of special con- 
siderations. In lieu of completion of the high school course, 
continued and successful teaching service in a school for the 
deaf will be accepted. Completion of the course for the 
bachelor’s degree at Gallaudet College is considered as hav- 
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ing met the academic and special training requirements for 
the Class B Certificate. Exceptional service in the cause of 
the education of the deaf, where an individual’s influence has 
been marked beyond the confines of his own school, service 
which may be properly regarded as “distinguished profes- 
sional service,” is deemed worthy of Class A distinction. 

An applicant, as he meets the requirements, may advance 
successively from the Class C rating to the Class A rank; in 
fact, the plan of certification established by the Conference 
was largely intended to foster just such improvement. 

In the case of vocational instructors, specialized trades 
training and experience may be substituted for the special 
normal training requirement. 

The usual teaching service requirement is at least three 
years of satisfactory teaching under expert supervision, 
though a temporary certificate may be issued to instructors 
who do not meet the full service requirement. 

Applications, accompanied by a registration fee of $5.00, 
may be submitted to the Secretary of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Conference, Kendall Green, Washington, D.C. 
The registration fee is the only payment made. By a mutual 
agreement, in 1935, the American Association to Promote 
the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf turned over to the Con- 
ference its certifying activity, and by this plan those who 
held active Association certificates could transfer to Con- 
ference certification on payment of a reduced fee of $2.00, 
and $3.00 for those whose Association certificate had lapsed. 

The Conference plan of certification, in effect since 1931, 
has grown steadily, until now a considerable number of 
schools for the deaf make the holding of a certificate a 
requirement for appointment. It is generally recognized that 
the plan is an important factor in maintaining a high stand- 
ard in the qualification of teachers of the deaf. It is ad- 
ministered by a special Committee on Certification, of which 
Dr. Ignatius Bjorlee, superintendent of the Maryland State 
School for the Deaf, is the present chairman. 


Administrative Matters at Central Institute—A rumor 
recently had it that Dr. Max A. Goldstein, founder and di- 
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rector of Central Institute for the Deaf, had been compelled 
by illness to relinquish his place as head of the school. This 
was only rumor, and the ANNALS and the great host of friends 
and admirers of the noted educator join in wishing him 
speedy recovery and return to the duties to which he has 
given so copiously in personal effort. 

A letter from the present principal, Miss Connery, will 
help to clarify the situation concerning the management of 
Central Institute. 

Sr. Louis, Mo., March 19, 1941 
To the Editor AMrericAN ANNALS OF THE DEaF 


In order to counteract erroneous information in regard to adminis- 
trative matters at Central Institute for the Deaf, I should like to 
advise that, while Dr. Goldstein has been ill, he has recovered suffi- 
ciently for him to attend to business two or three hours daily. There 
is no question of his retiring. 

I am retiring at the end of this fiscal year and become Principal 
Emeritus in 1942. I will be succeeded by Dr. Helen Schick Lane, who 
is now assistant principal. 

Mr. S. Richard Silverman has recently been appointed in Dr. Lane’s 
~~ and will take over the duties of the registrar’s office on Septem- 

er 1. 

I trust that this information will clarify the situation at Central 
Institute and should appreciate your publishing it in the AMERICAN 
ANNALS OF THE Dear. 

Sincerely yours, 
Jutia M. Connery, Principal 


Lectures for Mothers of Preschool Deaf Children—The 
Lexington School for the Deaf announces it is furthering a 
campaign to acquaint the mothers of deaf children of pre- 
school age with the problems of the care of such children. For 
this purpose a specially prepared program of talks and dis- 
cussions by school experts has been arranged, the nature of 
which is made clear by the following notice. This is one more 
illustration of the intelligent and aggressive approach the 


present-day school for the deaf may make in dealing with 
deafness. 


A Course or Lectures ror Moruers oF PrescHoo, ACOUSTICALLY 
HANDICAPPED CHILDREN TO Be GIvEN AT LEXINGTON 
ScHOOL FOR THE Dear 


904 Lexington Avenue (68th St.) 
New York City 


The Lexington School for the Deaf has maintained a nursery school 
for acoustically handicapped children (deaf and hard of hearing) since 
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1937. At the present time there are more than forty children in this 
branch of the school. 

For some time the need has been apparent for a special course of 
lectures for mothers of young acoustically handicapped children which 
will help them to more intelligently meet in the early years of the 
child’s life the many baffling problems that confront them as a re- 
sult of their child’s loss of hearing. To meet this great need the follow- 
ing series of lectures will be presented at the Lexington School de- 
signed particularly for the parents of young acoustically handicapped 
children below the age of six. However, any parent of any acoustically 
handicapped child will be welcome whether the child is in attendance 
at the school or not. Doctors, nurses, educators and social workers are 
invited to refer parents to this source of help. The lectures will be 
given on Wednesdays from 2:15 to 2:45, as indicated below, with a 
half hour provided for discussion from 2:45 to 3:15: 


March 26: “Introduction to the Series of Lectures” 
a D. O’Connor, superintendent, Lexington School for the 
ea 
Rose Gibian, social worker, Lexington School for the Deaf 
April 9: “General Health Problems of the Preschool Child” 
Irwin P. Sobel, M.D., attending pediatrician, Lenox Hill Hospital 
— ld “Care of the Ears and the Use of Hearing of the Preschool 
i ” 
Louis Kleinfeld, M.D., adjunct laryngologist, Mt. Sinai Hospital 
May 7: “Objectives of a Preschool Program for Young Hearing 
Children” 
Dr. Esther Stubbs Vik, psychologist, Child Education Foundation 
May 21: “General Objectives of a Preschool Program for Young 
Acoustically Handicapped Children” 
Catherine Riber Appel, nursery school teacher, Lexington School 
for the Deaf 
June 4: “Development of Speech and Lip-Reading in Preschool 
Acoustically Handicapped Children” 
Mary C. New, supervisor of speech and acoustic training, Lexing- 
ton School for the Deaf 
June 11: “What Follows the Preschool Program” 
Mildred A. Groht, principal, academic department, Lexington 
School for the Deaf 
June 18: “Helpful Hints From A Mother” 
Mrs. Jean Leigh (mother of a 714 year old deaf boy) 
This course of lectures will be free. Inquiries may be made of: 


CuarENcIE D. O’Connor, Sup’t 
Lexington School for the Deaf 
904 Lexington Avenue (68th St.) 
New York City. Rh. 4-3940 


Impressions on Meeting the Deaf.—It may be instructive 
for the teacher of the deaf to learn of the reaction of an alert 
observer on making contact with the deaf, apparently for the 
first time. Such an instance is seen in the following account 
prepared for Genesis, March 1941, a monthly publication 
of the Lester F. Ward Sociological Society of George Wash- 
ington University. 
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FENCING AT GALLAUDET 


(Shirley Schafer, Sociology 28-B, a member of the women’s fencing 
team, recently participated in a fencing bout against Gallaudet Col- 
lege, a college for the deaf, located here in Washington. Since several 
Sociology classes have studied the deaf and their problems, it is 
particularly fitting to consider how these handicapped people partici- 
pate in competitive sports.) 


The first of her team to arrive, your Reporter entered the Gallaudet 
Dorm and wondered just how she was going to make her presence 
known. She was immediately welcomed, however, by a melodious 
voice from the second floor and soon met its owner, Miss Yoder, 
coach of the women’s fencing team and English teacher. About her 
were several girls wearing fencing jackets whom their guest took to be 
her opponents. 

Miss Yoder introduced your Reporter, saying, “I would like you 
to meet Miss —————” and spelled out the name with her hands— 
she always used the hand language when she spoke. The opponents 
all graciously said “How do you do?” and your surprised Reporter 
was led to a tastefully furnished dorm room by a talkative coed 
who wanted to know how the foil and mask were carried together. 
This girl, it seems, could read lips and speak very well. 

Some of the girls could not read lips or talk, but they managed to 
whisper a yes or no in reply to questions. Modulation of the voice of 
those students who could talk was fairly good; one would never sus- 
pect that the speakers were deaf. Many people who can hear have the 
same voice modulation. All of the students moved their lips while 
they talked with their hands, and those who could speak did so, 
instead of just moving their lips. 

After being conducted to the gym where both teams were beginning 
to warm up, your Reporter took time out to see the audience. She 
found that her activities were being viewed too, for the audience was 
watching with keen interest everything that was going on, especially 
by the opponents of their own team. 

The match started. Four men served as judges, two from the 
Musketeers team (the George Washington team) and two from the 
Gallaudet team. One of the latter two could speak very well but 
the other could speak but little—however, if he saw a point made he 
would give a yell, and nobody could mistake what he meant. 

The other members of the Gallaudet team varied considerably in 
their ability to read lips and to speak. The captain of the men’s 
team who had become deaf at the age of fourteen, was not very 
adept at lip-reading but he could speak well and his modulation 
was perfect. 

Although the Musketeers won the whole match, it was a closely 
contested and interesting one. The audience, by the way, was the 
most enthusiastic and interested one that your Reporter has seen at 
any of the matches in which she has participated. They became very 
excited during the bouts, clapping lustily every time their team made 
a point and making remarks which brought choruses of laughter. 

When the Musketeers assembled after the match to go home, one 
member spontaneously remarked, “Say, I’ve had more fun at this 
match than at any of the others we’ve been in.” All in the group 
were agreed this expressed how they had been feeling. They then be- 
sieged their coach for the rest of the ride home with “When is 
the return match going to be?” and you can believe your Reporter 
when she says that that’s the best compliment that one fencing team 
can give to another. 
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Difficulties of Religious Instruction with Deaf Children— 
Rev. Guilbert C. Braddock, of New York City, in the follow- 
ing editorial in The Silent Missionary, February, 1941, pub- 
lished by the Conference of Church Workers Among the 
Deaf, refers to the difficulties encountered by deaf children in 
their understanding of Bible Class work and other religious 
programs in schools for the deaf. Chief among the difficulties 
is a failure to understand much of the archaic speech of the 
Bible and of the usual form of religious instruction. 


The importance of special ministration to the deaf is illustrated by 
the difficulties of the typical Bible Class or religious program in the 
schools for the deaf. As it occurs during the formative years of the 
deaf child, this function of our Church is valuable. Effective teaching 
is needed here, as the only time when teaching will be available. For 
in later years, the deaf boy or girl will have to depend on the printed 
page for further instruction; and fundamental ideas are difficult to 
understand in print if one does not possess an adequate vocabulary. 

For instance, there is that simple statement in the Apostles’ Creed: 
“He rose again from the dead.” In a class of deaf boys twelve to fifteen 
years old, nearly every one defined “rose” as a red flower, and to them 
the entire clause was incomprehensible. One boy, on being pressed to 
say what he thought a flower could possibly have to do with the mat- 
ter, mumbled something about funeral decorations. The fact of the 
matter was that these boys had never before encountered the word 
“rose” used as a verb. Not that they lacked any mental conception of 
the action involved, but had merely learned to express it in different 
words, such as “I got up this morning” and “The sun came up.” 

The vocabulary of the Bible, and of most religious instruction, is 
archaic and to a great degree removed from the speech of today. Rare 
is the school teacher who can take his deaf pupils off on pleasant 
excursions into the realm of outmoded phraseology. That task, neces- 
sary as it is, devolves much more upon the pastor and the missionary. 
Theirs is the responsibility of initiating our deaf children into the 
mysteries of “quoth,” “hath,” “behold,” “beseech,” “fain,” “forward,” 
“gat,” “gird,” “hewn,” “hearken,” “rend,” “raiment,” “verily,” “vouch- 
safe,” “wast,” “wert,” “wroth,” “whilst,” “whence,” “whithersoever,” 
and all the other hard words that make the reading of the Bible a 
formidable undertaking for young people. All power to our mission- 
aries whenever their paths cross those of the state school for the deaf. 
And three cheers for Thomas Gallaudet Church School in Columbus, 
and other establishments of the sort, where it is explained that, when 
Adam and Eve were “driven” out of the Garden of Eden, the thing 
was done without the use of horses or reins or even a steering wheel. 


A Textbook on the Psychology of the Physically Handi- 
capped.—A welcome addition to the field of special reference 
material is a new book, “The Psychology of the Physically 
Handicapped,” by Drs. Rudolf Pintner, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, Jon Eisenson, Brooklyn College, and 
Mildred Stanton, also of Teachers College. This work is in 


a 
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response to the rapidly growing number of college and 
university courses dealing with the handicapped, and to 
recently aroused interest in work with the handicapped in 
clinic centers, guidance agencies, and rehabilitation groups. 
The information here brought together has hitherto been 
found only among widely scattered sources. 

The authors acknowledge at the start that in one sense 
there is no special psychology of the physically handicapped 
individual as distinct from other persons, inasmuch as the 
same fundamental psychological mechanisms are at work 
in all individuals. The special condition that arises, how- 
ever, is that a physical defect, be it of a major or minor 
nature, raises certain additional problems that are not nor- 
mally present. 

The book proper follows a twofold development. It deals 
first with the general principles underlying personality 
growth, mental hygiene and the internal mechanisms of 
behavior, and a general descriptive review of the use of 
psychological tests for the physically handicapped, particu- 
larly for the deaf and the hard of hearing. The book then, 
for the major portion of its contents, is devoted to specific 
studies of these handicapped groups: The deaf, the hard of 
hearing, the blind, the partially sighted, the crippled, other 
specially physically handicapped groups and speech defec- 
tives. 

But it is to the two chapters on the deaf and the hard of 
hearing, prepared by Dr. Pintner, that our interest turns. 
Here are assembled and evaluated the main facts drawn 
from the already considerable amount of data that special 
research has contributed. Especially impressive is the broad 
scope, as well as great number, of important studies in this 
field initiated or carried out by Dr. Pintner himself, making 
him the outstanding leader of research in the area. With 
exceptional clearness are unfolded the results of a long 
array of studies revealing the main points of difficulties that 
are either the accompaniment or aftermath of a physical 
defect such as loss of hearing. 

The interpretation follows an ordered pattern. Beginning 
with definition, by which the acquirement of language inci- 
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dentally in the ordinary unconscious manner becomes the 
basic distinction as between the deaf and the hard of hearing, 
the main known facts are presented on the extent and causes 
of deafness, the results of early psychological studies, in 
which a number of investigators forecast in some degree the 
results later obtained by the use of standardized psychologi- 
cal tests, and finally the sequence of the widespread research 
activity of more recent years. The reader is taken on a 
survey of the efforts to determine the relationship between 
deafness on the one hand and intelligence, educational 
achivement, personality, special abilities and vocational 
training on the other. Having recorded the main findings on 
such relationships, the author of these chapters outlines in 
final summaries with a fine liberal understanding the com- 
posite problem involved in providing adequate education for 
deaf and hard-of-hearing children. The core of his thought is 
“Our aim must be a well-balanced, happy deaf person and 
not an imitation of a hearing one.” 

Extensive bibliographies and separate subject-author in- 
dexes add much of value to the book as a reference work. 
Another fortunate aspect of the book is its attractive make- 
up as printing art. 

The publishers are F. S. Crofts and Company, 41 Union 
Square, New York City. The list price is $3.00. 
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LOGICAL SYSTEM OF LANGUAGE-TEACHING 
and 
AN ANALYSIS OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


by 
MarRIETTA REcTOR VINSON 


DISCERNING teachers welcome this system of seven col- 
umns because it meets the requirements of language and 
has no confusing adjustments. 


CHANGE to the use of symbols for general practice and 
later for teaching may be made any time at the discretion 
of the teacher. The column system is complete. 


THE analysis of language—including outlines of work on 
language principles, outlines of the uses of various classes 
of words and other language facts, drills, vocabulary as- 
sociated with language principles—and the system, easily 
comprehended by the pupil, make language teaching a 
pleasure. 

TWO BOOKS IN ONE 


Price, $6.00 postpaid 


ud Discount: 5 to 9 copies, inclusive, 20 Per Cent 
10 copies and up, 33-1/3 Per Cent 
(When ordered directly from the author) 


Send orders and inquiries to M. Vinson, P.O. Box 236, 
Berkeley, California 


BOOKS FOR USE IN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 


English Book I, for Upper Primary Grades......cccccccccccccecs $ .60 
English Book II, for Intermediate or Grammar Grades.......c000 60 
English Book III, for High-School Grades, and a self-instructor.... .75 


First Lessons in Geography, by Grace M. Beattie of the Colorado 
School 1.00 


Published by the 
STATE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Columbus, Ohio 


GEORGE BANTA PUBLISHING COMPANY, MENASHA, WISCONSIN 


